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INVITATION. 


\/ishers are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 





NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he custom in Massachusetts for some years | 
past has been to advance worthy lieutenant- | 
governors to the first place in the state, as 
opportunity offered. The Hon. John Lewis 
Bates of Boston, lieutenant-governor for three | 
years, was thus in the line of promotion, and on 
the word of Governor Crane himself the election 
of Mr. Bates to the governorship, last month, 
was justified not only by precedent but by that 
training which qualifies a man for good service. 
The governor elect, who is now forty-three 
years of age, is the son of the Rev. Lewis B. 
Bates, D. D., pastor of Meridian Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, East Boston. He is a 
graduate of Boston University and of its law 
school, and early in his career became known as 
an orator and as a lawyer of excellent ability. 
Previous to his election to the lieutenant-governor- 
ship he was for three terms Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. Out- 
side of politics he has been prominent in fraternal 
organizations, and he was one of the two delegates 
chosen to convey the greetings of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the last general conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
~ 
Provle are not accustomed to think of a young | 
orchard as a “‘quick asset,” yet it does not 
take long for trees to grow. At the recent 
meeting of the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society, a Durham man said that when his | 
mother was sixty-four years old he set out a} 
hundred and fifty apple-trees on the home farm. 
She hoped he would live to derive benefit from | 
them, but was sure she would not. However, | 
she did live to see these trees bring in a thousand 
dollars in a single year. Not in the case of 
orchards only, but on general principles it is 
wise to look ahead hopefully and plan one’s 
affairs for years to come. Then, if one does 
reach his hundredth birthday, the birthday 
presents are pretty sure to be ready. 








H” “practical forestry’? may be carried on 
upon the farm is the subject of an inspir- | 
ing article in Country Life in America. A 
forty-acre tract in Pelham, New Hampshire, is 
instanced. Upon this land there were in 1834 
only “a few seattering pines,” but from these 
the tract became seeded, and then the owner 
determined to care properly for the young timber. 
Periodically the trees were thinned out, and after 
the growth was ten years old the farmer and 
his sons pruned about an acre each year, thus | 
providing for clearer lumber. “The father 
became the laughing-stock of the neighborhood 
because he persisted. in this pruning operation ;’ 
but in recent years one of his sons has logged a 
part of the forty acres and secured seven hundred 
thousand feet of lumber, and he estimates that | 
the remaining stand will cut three - hundred | 
thousand feet more. This gives an average of 
twenty-five thousand feet to the acre. Much 
of the Michigan old pine lands cut only one-fifth 
as much. | 
Again, a fifty-three-acre lot in Tyngsboro was a 
rye-field within the memory of men now living, 
but now bears pines which, although not full 
grown, will seale close totwo hundred board feet 





each. The tract cost its owner four hundred 
dollars. During his lifetime he cut more than 


six hundred thousand feet of lumber, and more 
than one hundred thousand feet is still standing. 

An Exeter man who is quoted in the article 
favored thick planting of pines, “several thou- 
sand trees to the acre.” This gives the young 
trees long, straight trunks, free from limbs for 
quite a distance. The trees should be thinned 
out from time to time, until the final stand will 
vary from fifty to one hundred and sixty trees to 
the acre. 

Such trees will make big, fine timber. Trees 
intended for box-board stock can be left unpruned, 
and after the first thinning will need no other. 
Each man must decide for himself which growth 
will prove the more profitable. The one thing 
essential to remember, the fact that the Country 
Life article makes very clear, is that our native 
white pine can be brought to maturity and made 
to yield the New England farmer a good return 
during his own lifetime. It can be grown, 
too, on land which is of no use for other crops. 
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O a suspicious man. He had all the 
gentle, philanthropic philosophy of 
thirty years spent among the “perfect common- 
wealths” of his hundred hives. And his heart, 
although of a core firm enough to stand all 
the careless jostling of life, was as sweet and 
uncankered as a well-cared-for hickory-nut in 
December. 
When people talked to him of how the world 
was full of guileful men, he had no reply for 


them; but it was his private opinion that they | 


had only been keeping bad company. 

But to-day he was a pessimist. Since ten 
o’clock in the morning he had almost been a 
misanthrope. For he had found that there 
existed among his neighbors at least one false 
and treacherous spirit. 

The thing is soon told. On Monday of that 
first hot week in June one of his most valued 
colonies of “Carniolans” had, without giving 
him any fair notice at all, swarmed and got clear 
away. Since then he had given almost all his 
spare hours of daylight to tramping back and 
forth through every near-by woods and slashing. 

But all his searching had come wofully to 
naught. By Thursday his soul was in despair, 
and that afternoon he was most exasperatingly 
interrupted by Donnelly, the new hotel-keeper 
in the village, who wanted to borrow his bee- 
tree ropes and slings for a painting job. It 
had taken the old man a long half-hour to get 
them out from under the rafters of his honey- 
house. 

The next morning in Thompson’s “back 
bush” he had come upon one of those ropes 
dangling from a big old basswood ! 

He stared up. The tree was “harnessed.” 
It only awaited darkness for felling, smudging 
and “transferring.”’ 

Stupefied, he put his ear to it; it sang like a 
trunk-line telegraph-pole. Yet even then he 
refused to believe his senses. He got down on 
hands and knees and gathered up some half- 
dozen of those dead bees which drop from even 
the most snugly housed of colonies. They were 
gray, with fuzzy white rings! 

He could blink the wretched truth no longer 
—there was not a child in the village who 
would not have known them for his famous 
Carniolans yardsaway. And how much better 
did Donnelly know them, who had haunted his 
bee-yard for the last three months! And he 


knew, too, that the “Greggs” were the only | 


Carniolans for fifty miles around. 

But the worst was still to come. That same 
afternoon, as the old man sat with his clean- 
shaven lips drawn tight by his bitter medita- 
tions, mechanically observing how much pollen 
one of his weaker colonies was gathering, who 
should slouch ingratiatingly down his walk but 
the very ugly subject of those meditations 
himself ! 

And the hotel-keeper stood there and asked 


LD GREGG, the bee-keeper, was not | cackle of little triumphant sniggers till he came 


to the Thompson stoop. 
The brown-armed farmer was washing for 
supper, and his stocky, fifteen-year-old boy 
| *Lige stood beside him. Mr. Gregg, subduing 
' himself once more to a proper dignity, calmly, 
| almost judicially, set his affairs with Donnelly 
| before his neighbor. It was Thompson’s 
| business, too; for it is not customary to make 
| arrangements to fell a man’s trees without first 
| asking his permission. The farmer was first 
amazed, then hotly angry. 

“Well! Zell! Why, the man’s no better 
than a common sneak-thief !” 

Mr. Gregg waved his resentment serenely 
aside. “Oh, we can’t call him that—anyway, 
not yet. And for my own part, I’ve made up 
my mind that we ought to be charitable to him 
and figger it out that he wasn’t slingin’ those 
ropes for himself at all, but for some one else, 
—yes, sir, that’s right,—not for himself at all, 
but for some one else. And the question is, 
Who is that some one else ?”’ 

“Sho, now, Mr. Gregg!” His neighbor, 
unused to such nonsense, scratched his ear, 
puzzled. 

“Yes, sir, that’s right, that’s the question. 
Now, as plainas I can see the thing, Donnelly’d 
first think of me, Mr. Thompson, and then he’d 
think of you. And then, naturally not bein’ 
| able to decide on one or other of us, he’d settle 
on some third party betwixt and between us. 
All of a sudden, comin’ across the fields, it 
struck me plain as a sunrise that that there 
third party couldn’t be nobody but young ’ Lige, 
here. I could just seem to hear Donnelly 
sayin’ to himself, ‘Yes, sir, ’Lige is the very 
lad. He’s got a heifer of his own, and a colt 
of his own, and all he needs now is this colony 
of Carniolans to set him right up!’ ” 

*Lige felt that the old man was somehow 
| making game of him, and he grinned uncomfort- 
ably. “Oh, I guess he didn’t say that,’’ he 
said, clumsily. 

“Oh, but I say he did, son, and don’t you 
argue against the sense of your elders. 1 
say that was pre-cisely Mr. Donnelly’s idea. 
| He’d have got you that swarm to-night, only 
my not lendin’ him the smoker stood him off a 
| day. Now I think if you’re the sort of boy 
that’s willin’ to meet generosity half-way, 
you’ll go down to that back bush to-night and 
get them bees yourself!” 

*Lige gaped. His father and mother, getting 
| their breath together, answered for him in a 
| common chorus of deprecating refusal. “Well, 
| for the land’s sakes! Why, we couldn’t hear 
|of it! Not that ’Lige’d be afraid—but the 
| swarm is yours, Mr. Gregg!” 
| “Oh, no, it isn’t, neither. It’s Donnelly’s, 

accordin’ to all his notions of finder’s rights ; 
| only he wants to present it to ’Lige. An’ his 
| father here, if I caught what he said aright, 


wants to give him the tree it’sin. Now, ’Lige, 
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HIS PENT-UP EMOTIONS HAD FOUND AN OUTLET INTO COMEDY. 


for you’ll need it. Now you go along.” 


pressure, 

He had not read much, and he was not 
imaginative ; but he felt he was stealing through 
the darkness into pirate territory, resolved on 
snatching the treasure from the very fingers of 
the reobber—and little of the thrill and romance 
| of his undertaking was lost upon him. 





which led to the bush road. Because he} made a rapid examination of the trunk. 
was a shy, awkward, silent lad, one might | was a hollow core. 
have thought him heavy and phlegmatic. In | him was nothing but a punky shell. Yet there 
reality he was very far from that, and now his | was only one hole, the scar left where years 
heart was like a steam-chest under testing | 


put a bunch of rags in the basket for you. | A startled bird sprang with a cluttering tumult 
And when your tree does come down, see that | from the shadowy foliage of a branch he had 
you’ve a good thick smudge in your smoker, | grasped. 


He got his feet into the basket-like loop of 


*Lige struck stealthily down the long lane | ropes, balanced himself warily, and by his light 


It 
Indeed, the side toward 


before a withered limb had come away. A 
few half-stupefied and blinking bees crawled 


| about it. 


He | 


’Lige worked a fistful of rags out of his 
pocket, and waiting till his hand was perfectly 
steady, with a quick thrust and twist of his 
fingers plugged the opening. There was a 
sudden buzz of roused and indignant Carni- 





without shame if he might again borrow of | if you’re goin’ to do the right thing, you come 
him; this time his request was altogether | over to my place about nine. Better bring 
damning, for he asked the loan of his “smoker” | your own ax, but I’ll provide you with smoker, 
for the evening. He said his wife “wanted to | bee-veil, lantern and hivin’-basket. And this 
try it on the plaguy green lice that were eating | time next year you’ll be sellin’ Alpine honey 
up some rose shoots she had.” 


| was hot and cold a dozen times in as many 
steps. 

Suddenly his ear caught a flying scud of 
| feet far back up the pitchy road. He started 
| convulsively, not breathing. Whatever the 
| beast 


olans, and the rope burned under his knee as 
he dropped swiftly to the ground. 

“There you are, Fox !”’ the boy panted. “See 
how easy it’s done! And now I’m going to 
have this old tree down before you can say 
Jack Robinson.” 





But for the drooping brim of his wax-smeared 
felt, the old man’s face must inevitably have 
given Donnelly his warning. 
long enough his tongue was paralyzed. When 
at last he did find the use of it again, he had 
nospirit in him to denounce the man then. He 
could only weakly procrastinate. 

“I’m afraid I’ll be usin’ it myself to-night,” 
he stammered. “You can have it to-morrow, 
if you want, though.” 

When the hotel-keeper had disappeared 
through the white picket gate, Mr. Gregg rose 
with an expression so grim-lipped and porten- 
tous that it sat rather comically on his benignant 
countenance; and ten minutes later he was 
striding across the fields toward the Thompson 
farmhouse, 

Yet, astonishing to say, he had not got 
himself laboriously over the first fence before it 
began to be abundantly evident that his pent-up 
emotions had found an outlet into comedy. 
lhe knots about his mouth and eyes relaxed, 
and at some particularly tickling idea his 
shoulders went up as the result of a deep 
inward chuckle; he kept it up in a continuous 


As it was, for | 


by the ten-pound tin.” 

He shut his ears to all further talk about it, 
and turned abruptly for home again. 
| Young ’ Lige left the Gregg bee-yard at about 
half past eight. For the last hour he had had 
his ax on the grindstone, and it could now 
boast an edge like a wood-carver’s chisel. Yet 
his boy’s pride still refused the glittering offer 
of those Carniolans. 

“T’m goin’ to get that swarm,” he said, “but 
I’m not goin’ to get it for myself, I guess. I 
| wouldn’t earn it if I went out choppin’ for 
twenty nights!” 

“Oh, but ye are goin’ to get it for yourself, 
though. If I took back that swarm, there’d be 
memories about it that’d make me feel sick 
for the human race every time I looked at it. 
Now that’s not jokin’, son, but the real truth of 
the matter. And, indeed, I’ve no doubt you’ll 
earn the colony by the time you’ve got it, too. 
You’re sure ye can find your basswood? Go 
in by the old cow-path to that big wood-pile 
you cut in the spring, and then follow the line 
of it for fifty yards or so. Your tree stands by 





itself, and ought to fall clean and clear. I’ve 


| was, it was making for him at full speed. 
| He waited for it with lifted ax, then dropped 
| his weapon with a laugh of nervous relief. 

“Fox! You little fool! Well, I guess you 
must want to get stung pretty bad!’”’ It was 
the Thompson yellow pup. 

But he was glad enough to-have the small 
dog along as he climbed the bush fence and 
felt his way into the cow-path. He was 
beginning to lose his nervousness, and his eyes 
found it easier to pilot him along the inky trail. 
| Another ten minutes, and the long broadside of 
| the wood-pile blocked itself out, a palish gray, 
across the path. He set the lantern on it, 
lighted it; and before he had gone a stone’s 
throw to the right, the loose climbing - rope 
suddenly dangled in front of him. 

*Lige’s first move called for no deliberation. 
Hanging the lantern in the crook of his left 
arm, he gripped the three-quarter-inch hemp, 
“clinched” the tree with his knees, and pulled 
himself strongly upward. 


had climbed a good thirty feet before he reached 





| 


the crotch-hung slings. Then the drones of the | one seethe and boil. 
slumbering swarm began to come out to him. | would do, although it was in no way necessary, 


The yellow pup made no attempt to forestall 
him with the name of the immortal Jack, but 
sat in the oasis of lantern-light and yawned into 
the surrounding darkness. 

’Lige turned up his sleeves, “limbered’’ his 
ax, and the big, spongy basswood chips began 
to hop and flop like frogs. Fifteen minutes 
and the first “cut”? was made. Then his steel 
sang viciously into the other side of the tree— 
into the second and bigger notch which was to 
bow it forward and bring it down. 

Another fifteen minutes, and he stopped to 
rest and get the smoker going. Then once 
more he took to the ax. And almost before 
he was expecting it the big tree cracked, lost 
its balance, and came down with a swooping 
rush. Fox, on his hind legs, danced about 
frantically, and the boy, catching up his 
lantern, ran down the trunk to his bunch of 
rags. The broken and flattened branches 
which pillowed the head of the fallen bass- 


The basswood was a tall one, and the boy | wood lifted it almost level with his breast. 


The whole inside of the “hollow core” was 
Knowing what the smoke 













































































































he worked the nozzle of his bellows in beside 
his plugging and gave the furious colony the 
smudge. 

A dozen long, choking puffs of the “bee 
chloroform,” and their defiance died as the 
savage hum of a circular saw dies when the 
power is turned off. The woods, which had 
boomed and echoed again with the big tree’s 
thunderous fall, once more took on their deathly, 
palpable silence. 

Now ’Lige would have to sound the trunk up 
and down about the entrance hole to see how far 
the hollow went. Then, with his jack-knife, 
he would have to nick out the boundaries of the 
front of the woodland hive. And finally, follow- 
ing the rough outlines with his ax, cutting gently 
and evenly aud always “ditching” uniformly 
deeper, he would have to bring it so that finally, 
when all was ready, one strong, well-aimed 
blow would completely unwall the astonished 
Carniolans. After that it would all be a matter 
of his quickness with the smoker and his deftness 
with the hiving-basket. 





It took him only a few minutes to do the 
sounding and outlining. Then, grasping his ax | 
near the head and using it as a cleaver, he began | 
quietly and steadily to trench from nick to nick. 
Except for the dull, querulous murmuring of the | 
foggy-headed bees within, he was working in a | 
silence that was oppressive. He worked faster | 
and faster, but his nerves were becoming every | 
moment more overwrought. Fear settled upon | 
him ; he could feel its grip in a thousand chilly | 
pricklings along his spine. 

“Gar-r-r-r-h!” Fox stood bristle-haired by the | 
lantern, glaring into the night. As the boy 
listened, with a dread that stopped his breath, | 
far off toward the road he could hear somebody | 
entering the bush. He did not have to think— 
he knew! It was the big hotel-keeper. From 
some one or other he had got the needed smoker, 
and now he was coming after his bees. 

’Lige’s first instinet was to hide himself—and 
with one nervous jerk he had the lantern out 
and his fingers closed on Fox’s snarling muzzle. | 
Then, after another unending 
minute of crouching there, he felt 
that he must run. He had all the 
boy’s awe and fear of the grown 
man, and Donnelly was twice his 
size, had thrice his strength. 

The footsteps came nearer and 
nearer. Yet above his head the 
beleaguered Carniolans were now 
beginning to awake to renewed 
wrath, and for a minute his mind 
went to them. ‘That colony of 
precious “ Alpiners,” the rare, 
tough - fibered, white - banded little 
foreigners, the record-making honey- 
gatherers, the builders of “‘exhibi- 
tion” comb!— well, they would 
mean to him about what an auto- 
mobile or a naphtha-launch would 
have meant to a city boy. 

And now at the last minute 
Donnelly was going to take them 
from him. At the full thought of 
that, ’Lige’s muscles set with a 
sullen, dogged stubbornness. The 
steps came nearer. 

“Oh, you can come and come,” 
the boy whispered, tensely, “but 
you’ll never get them, just the 
same!’? Fox kicked and seuffled, 
still muzzled by the boy’s left hand. 
“You wait only about two minutes 
more,” ’Lige muttered to him, 
fiercely, “and then we’ll both go for 
him! But I’m going totry and scare 
him first.’’ 

His right hand took a firmer grip 
on the ax-helve. One of the stum- 
bling feet that were approaching tripped on a 
root, and there was a burst of profanity in 
u voice there was no mistaking. 

Donnelly stopped to light his lantern at the 
wood-pile. He, too, had an ax—for he let it 
drop heavily to strike his match. 

It was the boy’s chance. Loosing the half- 
crazy Fox, he rose with a yell, and followed 
it with another and another, horrible, blood- 
stopping—the agonizing scream of the mountain- 
lion, as near as ’ Lige had learned to imitate it. 

With one ery of terror the hotel-keeper fled 
back down the cow-path. He went headlong 


over a stump, and the yellow pup gripped his | 


fleshy calf fiercely. Bellowing with fright, 
Donnelly shook the dog off and fled again into 
the darkness. A collision with a gnarly iron- 
wood ended his next dash. 

Altogether his progress to the road was an 
entirely woful one. When he did reach the 
fence, he was gory-nosed and at his last 
asthmatic gasp. But the yellow pup felt that 
he had never assisted at a game more riotously 
hilarious. Half an hour later ’Lige was once 
more chopping swiftly at the hollow basswood. 





Just before supper-time of the next day old 
Mr. Gregg, carrying his smoker, and ’Lige, 
bearing an ax and lantern found by a certain 
wood-pile in the back bush, walked into the 
Donneily House. 

The proprietor, who sat behind his bar, his 
swollen face crisscrossed with sticking-plaster, 
rose in amazement, then swallowed huskily, 
and regarded his property in the boy’s hands 
with a gaping glare. 





“I’m bringin’ you down this smoker I promised 








you for to-night,’ began the old man, and his 
words were as sweet as the honey of his Carni- 
olans—if their sting wasalso as burning. “And 
young Mr. Thompson, here, kind of thinks 
mebby these goods and chattels belongs to you, 
too. You see, Mr. Thompson’s one of those 
chaps that, when they find things they feel 
pretty sure are owned by somebody else, can’t 
get no rest till they’ve returned them. And if I 
hadn’t held him back he’d have been up here 
with this ax and lantern so quick you’d have 
thought dogs was after him.”’ 

Donnelly caught up a bung-starter with a 
furious curse. “Don’t you talk no more like 
that tome! You get out of that door or I’ll lay 
your blattin’ old head open! Get, now! Get, 
you ad 

The gray-haired bee-keeper put a reassuring 
arm on ’Lige’s shoulder, and serenely squared 
his shoulders to the angry man; he was aston- 
ishingly unafraid. 

“T don’t think I’ll get out of that door, neither,” 
he said. “I’ve got guest rights here, and I’m 
going to stand on them till I’ve said my say to 
you. I’m goin’ to preach you a little sermon,— 
or anyway make you the subject of one to ’Lige, 
here,—if you ain’t too much of a coward to stand 
still and listen to it.” 

The hotel-keeper slowly dropped his hand and 
strode with a contemptuous snarl behind his bar 
again. “Out of his last night’s work the boy’s 
got a colony of bees that can’t be beat this side 
of the Mississippi, and a patent hive an’ supers 
that I threw in for his sand an’ pluck in gettin’ 
them. But if he’s a lad that only needs one 
lesson to teach him a thing, there’s a lot more 
than that in it for him. . 

“Mr. Donnelly, I’ve heard it said that every 
man has got his price, which is not true. But 
what I have seen, and that time an’ time again, 
is the sort of man that always seems to have a 
price labeled on everybody else. 

“Tf he can get the name of a lifelong friend on 
the back of a hundred-dollar note, and then let 
him in to meet it, he feels he’s done a mighty 





AFTER THAT PROGRESS WAS RAPID. 


smart piece of business. Of course he’s got one 





| returned yet,—and one of Mr. Thoimpson’s 
basswood-trees, which you were goin’ to cut 
without botherin’ to ask his permission.” 

















Followed by ’Lige, the old man strode stiffly 
through the hotel door and down the street {: 
his bee-yard. 





- EES OWENS!” mademoiselle . called, 

grimly. Some of the girls suppressed 
smiles, some looked bored, one or two, 
| like Hilda Palmer, moved uneasily and lowered 
| their eyes as if to avoid something painful. Miss 
| Owens obediently took up the reading where the 
last girl had stopped. The red, seamed hand 
that held her book trembled visibly, but her 
voice was quietly courageous, 

Mademoiselle let the reading go on for several 
lines, although any one, looking at her after the 
first three words, could have seen that her silence 
was due to exasperation too deep for immediate 
expression. Her face grew red, her large mouth 
slowly opened as she glowered at her victim. 
Then all her gathered breath seemed to burst 
forth in an explosive : 

“Vat!” Several of the girls jumped; a few 
giggled. Miss Owens paused, but did not lift 
her eyes. “Comment dites-vous b-o-n ? Bong ? 
Is it bong ? Mees Palmer, how do you say that 
vort ?”” 

“Bon,” said Hilda, unwillingly, ashamed for 
the moment of her pretty accent. 

“Eh bien! Now, then, Mees Owens.” 

“ Bong,”’ repeated Miss Owens, patiently. 
Mademoiselle brought her clenched hands down 
on the table with a muffled “Ah!” 

“Bong! Bong! C'est affreux! You vill 
get zero for this recitation!’’ She opened a 
blank book and viciously dashed down a number. 
“You vill not pass, you vill be 
dropped. Then perhaps you vill no 
longer say bong !” 

She looked about for appreciation 
of her wit, and a few of the girls 
laughed. The majority kept their 
eyes discreetly on their books. Hilda 
glanced up with a flash of generous 
anger in her eyes, but mademoiselle 
did not seem to observe her. 

Some one else took up the reading. 
Hilda, sitting next to Miss Owens, 
presently saw her make a quiet dab 
at one cheek with her handkerchief, 
then at the other—the inevitable out- 
come of her recitations in French. 
Hilda felt a quick impulse to lay her 
hand on the sleeve of the curious 
green flannel blouse, that looked as 
if a child had made it; but she was 
too kind, knowing that it would only 
cause the girl to break down. She 
sighed, and turned her attention to 
her book—too late! 

“How would you explain it, Mees 
Palmer?’”? mademoiselle asked in 
French, and smiled triumphantly 
when Hilda had to admit that she 
had not been paying attention. 
Evidently mademoiselle had not 
missed Hilda’s expression so com- 
pletely as she had seemed to do a 
few minutes before. 

The class broke up, and Hilda 
walked off down the corridor with 
her hand on Katherine Fisk’s 
shoulder. 

“That class is killing me!” she 
| exclaimed. “Every time ‘Little Owens’ is called 














Owens! I don’t see how you stand it at all,” 
she began, impetuously. 

“Oh, well, I know 1 pronounce very bail). 
It must try her very much,” said Little Owens, 
with an air of cheerful justice. 

“Tt’s just that you were not taught right,” sai: 
Hilda, pausing at the parting of their ways. 

“But I was not taught at all,” said Miss 
Owens, simply. “I learned it with a grammii 
and a lesson-book. They tell one how to 
pronounce the words, but I guess they don’t 
always know. Mademoiselle makes everythiny 
sound so different.” 

You learned it all by yourself!”? Hilda was 
breathless with amazement. 

“Well, you see there was no one to teach me,” 
was the placid answer. 

A few moments later Hilda came bursting 
into her own room. “Katherine, what do you 
think?” she exclaimed. ‘Little Owens taught 
herself French out of a grammar. No one ever 
gave her a lesson!” 

“Well, that’s what I should have supposed,” 
said Katherine, unmoved. “If ever I heard a 
home-made accent! Do you want to go over the 
Latin with me?” 

“T think it is wonderful!” Hilda persisted. 

In the weeks that followed Little Owens 
insensibly grew to be a weight on Hilda’s mind. 
She might be—undoubtedly was—older than any 
of them in years; but there was a childish look 
in her round face that seemed to make an 





| unconscious demand for some one’s help and 
sympathy, and no one else heeded the appeu. 
| The girl was so utterly alone in that college full 
| of life! 
| In all the class gaieties and entertainments 
| Hilda never quite lost consciousness of the 
| queerly dressed, solitary figure sitting at one side 
| and looking on—not wistfull y, but with a cheerful 
|interest that some way was haunting. Somie- 
| times Hilda went over and talked with her—at 
| least, she did once or twice, and she always 
meant to go oftener; but her own friends were 
absorbing, and the occasion would slip by before 
| She found the opportunity. 

“Think how she must hate it here!’ she 
exclaimed to Katherine. “I went to a party 
once where I hardly knew anybody, and | 
wanted to die. And it’s like that with her all 
| the time. And then mademoiselle using her for 
a football! Do you see how she stays? I 
wouldn’t—not one week !” 

“Well, she doesn’t have to stay if she doesn’t 
like it,” said Katherine, with a yawn. And 
although this did not convince Hilda, it weakened 
her sense of responsibility. After all, was it any 
|of her business? ‘Then one day fate undertook 
| to answer the question. 
| Hilda was very late for the French class, and 

after running through the corridors, she had to 
pause at the class-room door for a moment to 
| catch her breath. From within, through the 
open transom, came mademoiselle’s strident 
| voice, high-pitched in anger : 

| “Non, non, non, non! Haf you no ears? 
| I tell you one thousand time, and you gif no 
| attention ! Ah! I vill not haf it. You may 
| $o—you may go—you are excuse the class. If 
| you haf no brain, then I cannot teach you. You 











friend less to run to, but he’s a hundred dollars |on I simply shake from head to foot. Then I | do not come back—you onnerstand? I vill haf 


ahead in cash. 

“Now, Mr. Donnelly, you seem to be a mighty 
good example of that kind of man. I never was 
your lifelong friend, exactly, but I was your 
neighbor. For all I didn’t like your business, I 
never held back a neighbor’s service from you, 
neither. 


“Well, as I see it now, you valued me as a| 
neighbor something less than a swarm of bees; | 
you traded what I was worth to you for them | 


without two minutes of hesitation. Now I want 
young ’Lige here to observe just what you got 
for your bargain. 

“In the first place, you’ve not only lost all 
neighbor rights in me, but as far as I can learn, 
in half the village, too. You’ve lost them not 
because we’d deny you if you asked, but because 
you couldn’t in nature bring yourself to ask, 
now. 

“In the second place, I think ye must have 
lost some of your dignity and feelin’ as a man to 
be run bellerin’ half a mile through that back 
bush by a boy of fifteen and a yellow pup. I 
kind of think you must have lost a good deal of 
your face by it; anyway, you’ve certainly lost 
some skin off it. And I reckon you’ll be hearin’ 
about it from your customers for the next five 
years or so. And it’s just possible ye won’t have 
so many customers. Mebby, too —” 

Donnelly started round his bar again, livid 
with fury. 

“Oh, ye’ve reached your limit, have you?” 
The old man regarded him scornfully. “Well, 
I’ve only one thing more to mention to you, and 
that’s about my ropes,—which you haven’t 


| know she’s going to cry afterward, and O dear, 
I’m just lacerated !’” 

“Mademoiselle’s a beast of the field,’’ Katherine 
assented, cheerfully. “But then, Little Owens 
is pretty trying, Hilda! Bong!” And she 
laughed to herself. Hilda shook her head with 
a sigh. 


she protested; and then a bell set them both 
scurrying for the next recitation, and Little 
Owens was for the time forgotten. 

Hilda did not see her again until chapel, where 
the sequence of the alphabet put them together, 
as.it did in the classes they had in common. In 
spite of all these months of sitting side by side, 
they had never gone beyond friendly smiles or 
the offer of a penknife. Hilda, born to good 
fortune, was absorbed in her friends, while Miss 
Owens went about alone, or took her walks with 
a few queer, lonely girls like herself, girls with 
round shoulders and spectacles and clothes that 
showed what a struggle coming to college had 
been for them. 

To-night, as they walked down the aisle 
shoulder to shoulder, Hilda looked with an uneasy 
stirring within—a hint of coming trouble with 
her conscience—at the odd little figure. Little 
Owens never seemed to realize what an unpleas- 
ant time she had. Even when she turned white 
| at the French bell, she did not have the air of 

being sorry for herself. 

Once outside the doors, Hilda, instead of turn- 

ing to her own friends, walked on down: the 
| corridor beside her companion. 
**Mademoiselle is so horrid to you, Miss 





“Tf you sat next to her, you’d feel different,’ 


| you no more.” 

| There was the blow of a fist on the desk, and 
| then, in the sickening silence that followed, the 
| sound of some one rising to her feet and crossing 
the room. Hilda had shrunk away from the 
door with a sharp breath of pain and disgust. 
| It opened and Little Owens came out, closing it 
carefully behind her. Her face was so white 
} it made Hilda feel faint. She went quietly 
|away down the corridor, and after a moment 
| Hilda followed, slipping her hand through the 
|limp arm. She would have cried stormily after 
| such a scene, but the girl made no sign, except 
| for the little dab at each cheek, so pitifully 
familiar. They went to her room in silence, «nd 
sat on the edge of the little cot divan. 

“You see, it means that I will have to leave 
college,” said Little Owens, as if they had been 
talking it all over. “I have conditions, \ou 
know, and another will put me out of the class. 
And if I can’t graduate there’s no use—I’1] have 
to leave.” 

“Oh, it has been so wonderful here !”’ she went 
on, after a pause, during which Hilda had he!p- 
lessly patted her knee and waited. “You don’t 
know! I have waked up every morning and 
said, ‘It can’t be true!’ And then I open my 
eyes, or the bell rings, and it is true. I’m at 
college! I really, truly came!’’ 

Hilda lifted her head in amazement. “You 
like it—you are happy here ?”’ she faltered. 

“Happy? Happy in this beautiful college?” 
Little Owens’s face lighted up. “Dear Miss 
| Palmer, I worked for seven years to come hee. 
| I taught all winter, and in the summer I worked 
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on the farm just like a man, and my father paid 
me wages; and every minute I wasn’t teaching 
or working I was studying to get in. My 
mother thought it was foolish, Oh, 1 never 
could have done it without my father! He was 
so proud and interested, and he used to give me 
cattle and let me make what I could out of them. 
And every cent I earned I put away. When I 
got to places I just couldn’t get by in the books 
I used to go to the minister, and he’d help me 
along. And every night and every day of those 
seven years I said to myself, ‘I’m going to college !’ 
There were lots of days when I didn’t believe it, 
but I kept on saying it. And then I came! 
And it was all so wonderful! I’ve sat here night 
after night and heard the girls go by in the halls, 
and the bells ring, and just cried, I was so happy. 
And now I’ve got to give it up!’ 

Hilda herself was crying by this time. 

“You can’t, you sha’n’t!”’ she burst out. “Oh, 
it’s wicked !”” 

Little Owens gave a long sigh and dropped 
her hands in her lap. “But mademoiselle will 
never passme. I’m turned out of her class,” she 
said, simply. ‘So how could I graduate? And 
they wouldn’t let me stay, anyway, when —” 

“Listen!” Hilda dried her eyes with sudden 
vigor. “She will pass you—we will simply make 
her! I can talk French, you know. It would 
be queer if I couldn’t, studying it all my life. I 
will come here every day and tutor you. I shall 
love doing it! And we will get you an accent so 


good that —’’ 
“(Q Miss Palmer!” Little Owens was breath- 
less. 


“Don’t say a word! We will begin this very 
minute; it’s too late to go to dass now. I am 
going to teach you a Parisian bon that will make 
mademoiselle foam at the mouth. Here’s the 
place. Oh, won’t it be joy!” 

Little Owens caught her hand, and held it for 
a moment in both her own. ‘Then they bent 
over the open book. 

Having once shouldered the responsibility, 
Hilda carried it faithfully, and every day she 
spent at least half an hour in Little Owens’s room 
with the French book open between them. At 
first it was a little like what teaching the red, 
hardened hands to do delicate embroidery would 
be: but gradually under the daily effort the 
pupil began to hear more accurately, and then to 
imitate what she heard, until one day she uttered 
a bon that brought a shout of joy from her 
teacher. After that progress was rapid. 

Hilda told no one what she was doing, and the 
strange friendship brought her much teasing. 
Katherine was at first amused, and then a little 
indignant. But Hilda shrugged her shoulders 
and went her way. 

And there was another result, almost as grati- 
fying as the improving accent. Hilda was a 
person of importance, and many of the girls, 
seeing the new friendship, promptly “took up” 
Little Owens themselves, invited her to tea- 
parties and theatricals, and filled her days so full 
of amazement and happiness that she frequently 
had to run off to her room and go down on her 
knees about it. Being simple-hearted, ready to 
laugh and to admire, they soon liked her for 
herself. If it was a patronizing liking, she never 
discovered it. And now at the class entertain- 
ments she no longer sat off in a corner, but was 
beaming beside some group, the happiest girl in 
the college: 

It was about a week after her tragic exit from 
the French class that she quietly took her place 
there again, Hilda walking in beside her, much 
the more nervous of the two. Mademoiselle 
grunted slightly but said nothing, and paid no 
attention to her presence. Lesson after lesson 
went by, and she was steadily ignored. Miss 
Owens rejoiced in her freedom from attack, but 
Hilda was secretly uneasy. Mademoiselle gave 
very few written lessons,—it was suspected that 
she did not enjoy looking over the papers,—so 
the marks rested almost entirely on the recita- 
tions, What figures were being put down against 
Miss Owens’s name in the weekly report ? 

A conversation that she was forced to overhear 
told Hilda just what she had suspected. She 
had come to the French class too early one day, 
and seated herself in the empty class-room, glad 
of a chance for five minutes more at her lesson. 
Steps came down the corridor, and she heard 
iademoiselle’s voice, then a deeper one, evidently 
that of the president. The two paused at the 
half-open door of the French room. 

“Of course, knowing what a struggle she had 
to come, I have been deeply interested in her 
progress,” the president was saying. “When 
she entered she passed a very fair written exami- 
nation in French, I remember. I am sorry to 
see her falling back so.” 

Hilda coughed and dropped a book, but they 
did not heed her. 

“Ah, I haf tried, I haf given her much time 
and attention—she cannot learn, that girl!” 
Mademoiselle was evidently struggling between 
irritation and the necessity for being suave. 
“She is bé¢e—and obstinate. I haf to gif ‘her 
those bad mark. It is not just to the others if I 
do not. You see?” 

“Of course, of course one must be just.” The 
president’s tone was dissatisfied. “Only I have 
« feeling that she is worth helping. It would be 
very hard for her to be dropped, and of course 
that is what this will mean. She can’t go on 


eetting zero every week. If she is hopeless —” 
“You vill come yourself to the class, you vill 
hear her recite !? mademoiselle exclaimed. “Then 
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you vill see if I tell you right. I would like it 
that you come and judge.” 

There was a pause, and the snap of the presi- 
dent’s watch-case. 

“Very well. I will try to come in before the 
period is over. Of course I have the utmost 
confidence in you, mademoiselle. I merely 
wanted to be sure you understood the case, and 
would give Miss Owens every reasonable help.” 

He went on down the corridor, and madem- 
oiselle entered, throwing a suspicious glance at 
Hilda, who was deeply absorbed in her book. 
The other girls began to come in at that moment, 
and nothing was said. 

That recitation seemed to Hilda to last for 
weeks. Every sound in the corridor set her 
heart pounding, and her hands grew so cold she 
could hardly hold her pencil. Her pupil, ignorant 
of the coming test, sat contentedly beside her, 
and, as usual, was not called upon to recite, 
although once mademoiselle questioned her on a 
point of grammar, and smiled affably at her 
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answer, instead of scolding her for giving it in 
English. Little Owens glowed at the smile, but 
Hilda read it better and felt her teeth chatter. 

The hour was nearly over when the door 
opened and the president entered. Mademoiselle, 
all graciousness, rose and drew forward a chair 
for him, and he took his place beside the plat- 
form, running his keen eyes over the rows of 
girlish faces, all suddenly very demure and atten- 
tive. Some looked rather frightened, and Hilda 
Palmer was actually white. 

Mademoiselle called on her first, as a “star’’ 
French pupil, but her dry throat and unsteady 
lips made it a poor recitation. The girls glanced 
at her in wonder, and mademoiselle went hastily 
on to Katherine, then to one or two others. 
Little Owens was following diligently, the only 
one quite without apprehension. 

“Mees Owens, you may go on from there,” 
said mademoiselle, suddenly. 








A little shock passed through the class, and the 
girls glanced at one another with widening eyes. | 
Were they to have a scene before the president ? 
A few smiled ; more frowned uneasily and wished 
that the ordeal were over. Hilda clenched her 
hands and bent over the page. 

Miss Owens, less nervous perhaps than any | 
one there, lifted her book and read in her sweet, | 
childish voice. Line followed line, and no one 
moved or breathed. Mademoiselle’s face grew 
red, and then purple, and her eyes narrowed to | 
angry slits, but she said nothing, and Hilda rested 
her head on her hand that she might brush away 
the sudden tears that filled her eyes. For Little 
Owens, earnest and unconscious, was doing far, 
far better than she ever had done before, happy 
in the thought that she was pleasing madem- 
oiselle before the president. 

It might not be Parisian French, but it was 
better than that of half the class, and Hilda saw 
the president glance in wonder from mademoiselle 
to her pupil, and frown slightly. She could 
have shouted aloud in her joy. She shot a look 
of triumph at the lowering face above the desk, 
but mademoiselle again affected not to notice. 

“That vill do,’’ she said, presently ; her voice 
was harsh and choked. ‘“‘Mees —” 

The president rose and excused himself. | 
Mademoiselle bowed him out, and looked sav- 
agely about for a victim. It would have fared | 
badly with the next to recite; fortunately the | 
bell sounded at that moment. | 

In the corridor they crowded about Little | 





}of our time? 


Owens, wondering and congratulating. The 
secret came out now, and they were still laugh- 
ing in delight when mademoiselle stalked past. 
Hilda, whose sense of fair play was on the whole 
stronger than her love of getting even, went to 
the president that day and told him the whole 
story; and he thanked her for what she had 





BY PROFESSDR 


HE telescope shows us that the globe on 
which we dwell is one, and rather a small 
one, of eight large planets which revolve round 
the sun. 
character these planets seem much alike. Ours 
is inhabited; is it not therefore likely that the 
others are also inhabited—perhaps by beings 
like ourselves? The most earnest inquiry the 
public makes of the astronomer is, What light 
can he throw on this subject ? 

Such confidence has been felt in the inhabita- 
bility of the planets that it has been proposed 
to try to open up communication with the 
inhabitants of Mars. Some sixty or eighty years 
ago some one, an astronomer, I believe, named 
Zach, suggested the laying out of an immense 
triangle, with sides several hundred miles in 
extent, on the plains of Siberia, which the 
inhabitants of Mars might see with their tele- 
scopes and interpret as a signal made to them. 
They were expected to answer by erecting a 
similar object on their planet. Thus the inhabit- 
ants of the two planets would, if they gained 


nothing else, make known to each other their | 


existence and their recognition of objects on the 
neighboring world. 

Of the recent telegraphic signals supposed to 
have been received from the planet Mars, I need 
only remark that the idea is not worthy of serious 
refutation. Scientific men do not construct 
theories without a good basis in observation, and 
astronomers generally are averse to speculating 
about supposed inhabitants of other worlds until 
they find some basis for a conclusion. Let us 
see what the possibilities and actualities of the 
case are, 

The moon is much the nearest of the heavenly 
bodies; not one of the planets comes within one 


hundred times its distance from us. When the | 


telescope of Galileo showed that it was a solid 


globe, with a variegated surface like that of our | 


earth, analogies between the two bodies were 
looked for. The dark regions on the moon 
were supposed to be covered with water because 
they seemed smoother than the rest of the surface, 
while the bright portions were thought to be 
land. Were the surface of the moon really 
composed of oceans and continents, we should 
expect to see the work of the inhabitants through 
the more powerful telescopes of our time. 

But when men commanded better instruments 
than that of Galileo, it was seen that the notion 
of the moon’s having oceans upon its surface had 
no foundation in fact. 
the moon are really found to be rough, and the 


absence of any change from year to year shows | 
The most refined | 


that they are all solid ground. 
observations give no evidence that there is either 
water or air on the surface of our satellite. To 
all appearance it is a dead world, if we can call 
that dead which probably never lived. 


Are They Extinct Volcanoes? 
M48 HAT look like, and probably are, the craters 


of extinct voleanoes are scattered all over 
the surface; but if these craters ever belonged 


to real volcanoes, the latter have long ceased | 


their eruptions. There is, apparently, no vege- 
tation on the moon. Every object on its surface, 
so far as we can see, remains unchanged year 
after year and generation after generation. 

A few years ago there was much discussion in 
the astronomical world over a supposed change 
in a crater called Linné, in the central portion of 
the moon’s disk. But after much research it 
was concluded that this apparent change was 


| due only to the different ways in which the light 


fell on the region at different phases of the moon. 

The question may arise as to whether there 
cannot be life without either air or water. We 
can only say that such is not the case so far as 
we can judge from what goes on upon the earth. 
The frozen regions of the north and south poles 
are supplied with air; yet there seems to be no 
life there unless of the very lowest order. What 
this seems to teach us is that life does not flourish 
everywhere, but only under certain special 
conditions. If we judge these conditions by 
what we see around us, they are not found on 
the moon. 

How is it with the planet Mars, which has 
been so much studied with the great telescopes 
It was long supposed that the 
surface of this planet resembled our earth in 
every feature that we could discern with the 
telescope. ‘The most curious analogy, and one 
of the first to be noticed, was in the existence of 
a brilliant white region round each pole of the 
planet, looking like a white cap. When the sun 
shone on the north pole the cap diminished, 


sometimes almost disappearing; when the pole | 


was turned away from the sun the cap increased 
in extent. 
There would seem to be no doubt of the cause. 





In their form, motions and general | 


The dark portions of | 
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done in a way that made her burn to go out and 
spend her life in helping others. To be sure, 
she began by giving an elaborate party, and then 
| going off and letting Katherine wash all the 
dishes. But no one is perfectly consistent. 
| Little Owens was not “dropped,” but graduated 
| high in her class at the end of four radiant years. 


WORLDS INHABITED? 


SIMON NEWCGOMB 


Snow and ice are deposited in winter on the poles 
of Mars, as on the poles of the earth, and in 
summer these deposits melt away under the heat 
of the sun. Supposing this to be the case, it 
would seem that there must be an atmosphere 
on the planet with clouds and vapor, as there is 
around our globe. 

But the most recent observations, both with 
the telescope and spectroscope, fail to show any 
well-marked signs of an atmosphere round the 
planet, or of any clouds or vapor obscuring 
the surface. If an inhabitant of Mars should 
look on our earth with a telescope, he would 
frequently find large portions of the surface 
hidden from his sight by bright white clouds. 
Only when the clouds disappear here and there 
would he see the outlines of oceans and conti- 
nents. But it seems that in Mars the outlines of 
its surface are always visible. Sometimes they 
appear more distinct than they do at other times, 
but this is probably due to the varying clearness 
of our own atmosphere. If there are no air and 
no clouds on Mars, how can there be any vapors 
to condense round the poles ? 


? 


At the Poles of Mars. 


SM HE answer is very simple. If there is any 
fas water on the surface of the planet, it would 
still evaporate very slowly, whether there was any 
air or not. This vapor would condense again 
on the colder portions round the poles. There 
could, however, be so little of the vapor that we 
could hardly suppose a great snowfall. Very 
likely the condensation may be little more than 
hoar frost. With our telescopes we can tell 
| nothing about the thickness of the coat; the 
| thinnest layer of frost on the surface would 
present the same appearance as the thickest 
ice-caps. 

It has also been suggested that some other 
| substance than water might produce the white 
caps, carbonic acid, for example, which condenses 
into flakes like those of snow under very great 
cold. What we know of the subject may then 
be condensed into the simple statement that if 
Mars has any atmosphere at all, it is much rarer 
than that of our earth, and that if there is water 
on the planet, which is very likely, there is not 
enough of it to form extensive clouds in its very 
thin atmosphere. 

Every reader of astronomical literature has 
heard of the supposed canals on Mars. But 
these are not canals at all, but simply long streaks 
stretching from point to point on the planet, 
slightly darker than the rest of its surface. They 
| must be at least a hundred miles in breadth to 
| be visible as they are. They cannot possibly be 
| the work of the inhabitants. At best they can 
| only be darker regions on the surface. 
| All this does not militate against the possibility 
| that Mars is inhabited. Very likely it is. But 
granting that such is the case, we cannot say 
whether its inhabitants are rational beings, or 
whether they are superior or inferior to our- 
selves. 

The cases of the other planets are much more 
unfavorable than that of Mars. On the surface . 
of Mercury and Venus our telescopes do not 
certainly discern any permanent markings what- 
ever. It seems certain that Venus, at least, has 
an atmosphere so filled with clouds and vapor 
that we never see the surface of the planet. 

The planet the surface of which offers the most 
remarkable features is Jupiter. The belts on 
this planet are still a puzzle to astronomers. We 
cannot tell whether the surface which we see is 
principally liquid, or whether we look down 
upon clouds floating in an atmosphere surround- 
ing the planet. About twenty years ago a singu- 
lar red spot appeared in middle latitude on the 
southern hemisphere of Jupiter. It continued 
more than fifteen years, revolving with the planet 
in a little less than ten hours, and therefore 
going through several thousand revolutions. 
This long continuance of a single feature would 
appear to show that there must be something 
solid. 





The Equator Markings of Jupiter. 


| 
| 
} B UT on the other hand, it is found that the 
eas equator of the planet rotates faster than the 
portions near the poles, so much faster that we 
can hardly imagine an ocean endowed with such 
rapid motion. The swiftest hurricane on the 
surface of our earth does not approach the velocity 
with which markings on the equator of Jupiter 
appear to revolve. What seems to be certain is 
that there is nothing like solid land visible on 
Jupiter. The surface that we see is, at best, 
nothing more than clouds and vapor; and there 
|is no reason to suppose continents beneath 
| the clouds, but very strong reasons to suppose 
the contrary. If there are any inhabitants on the 
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planet, it is difficult to conceive how or where 
they can live. 

The case with the three outer planets, Saturn, | 
Uranus and Neptune, is equally unfavorable. | 
Seturn seems to be made up a good deal like 
Jupiter, only the belts are far less distinct—so 
faint, in fact, that they can only be made out by 
the most delicate vision. Uranus and Neptune 
are so far away that we cannot see any features 
on their surfaces; but the spectroscope shows us 
that they have very deep, dense atmospheres, 
which absorb a great deal of the sun’s light. 
What may be inside these atmospheres we have | 
no way of knowing. 
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Very recently it has been discovered that dark 
bodies, probably immense planets, revolve round 
many of the stars. Similar ones may, for aught 
we know, revolve round all of them. 

Many of these planets are, in all likelihood, 


| thousands of times larger than our earth ; but we 


cannot decide whether they are fitted to be the 
abode of intelligent beings. 

That these great planets are all uninhabited 
no one would venture to assert ; but the astrono- 
mer has to confess that he can learn nothing on 
the subject, and that any one can form a conclu- 
sion as well as he can. He must therefore 
remain silent. 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 


AVA 





1V.—Their Wedding Tour. 


N 1824 wedding journeys, like 
| serenades, were a novelty in 

Maine, and especially in Jericho. 
The Falmouth Gazette, the first 
Maine newspaper, notices a wedding trip as early | 
as 1807, but it was in the nature of a bold inno- | 
vation. Nevertheless, a few young couples were 
beginning to dream of something of the sort. 

Uncle Andrew and Aunt Milly—then aged | 
nineteen and seventeen—had ambitiously planned | 
a wedding journey to Portland and Great 
Chebeague Island, for neither had ever seen the 
sea. They would have to drive, and they 
planned to be gone from home for a fortnight, 
and to set off on the afternoon of June 1st, their | 
original choice for their wedding-day. 

But 





Gen Unusual Stories by C. A. Stephens 








White-Face, who wasa fast horse, 
would have done it in but little 
more than one long June day 
had the roads been good. But 
the roads for much of the way 
were new and bad at best, even 
in midsummer. It was, therefore, a three days’ 
drive ; and in preparation for it Milly had cooked 
provisions, which were carefully packed in a 
large cedar bucket to be set under the wagon- 
seat, along with a bag of oats for White-Face. 
There were farmhouses along the “ Portland 
road,” and taverns where lodging could be 
had. 

The morning on which they set off was windy, 


and so cool that they tucked themselves into | 
the new wagon with the large robe used in winter | 
| with the sleigh; but both were in high spirits. | 
Freeland Strong’s mad exploit had | Milly’s pink ribbons were streaming out behind, | lasted until five o’clock, Uncle Nahum told us 





and reached Portland at about ten o’clock. 
Twenty companies of militia were in waiting, 
drawn up in line along the street, and all the 
school children were out, standing. in rows on 
the sidewalks, with the prettiest flowers that 
could be gathered at this time of the year to throw 
in front of the coach as he came up the street. 
Aunt Rose Chase had given me two bunches 
of pinks and a bunch of house-grown roses to 
throw ; but it did seem too bad to throw those 
sweet flowers right into the dust and dirt for the 
horses to tread on. I kept back the roses. 

“Four triumphal arches had been built of 
wood, spanning the street from side to side, and 
these were covered over with cedar and fir boughs 
and a few flowers. They also bore inscriptions, 
commemorating the services of Lafayette to 
America in the Revolution. One, I remember, 
had Brandywine in large red letters, for it was 
there that Lafayette was wounded. 

“Another had the words, ‘J will purchase 
and equip a ship at my own expense,’ which 
Lafayette had said when his heart was first 
stirred to come to America and aid us in 1776. 

“There was a long procession of freemasons, 
wearing their funny little aprons, and all the 
professors and students from the Portland 
Academy. The professors conferred the degree 
of LL.D. on Lafayette, which made him laugh 
a little at first; but he thanked them and bowed 
very low. 

“Then naught to do but he must rush off to 
find and call on Mrs. Thatcher, the daughter 
of General Knox, whom Lafayette had known 
intimately thirty-eight years before, and he 
remained so long there that he was late at the 
banquet, which was all ready at noon. Andrew 
went to this dinner with Uncle Nahum Chase; 
but none of the women went to that, and I 
returned home with Aunt Rose. 

‘*When they came back from the dinner, which 


hastened the wedding, not a little to Milly’s | lashing Andrew’s beaver, and for a mile or two | that Lafayette was not going any farther in 
disappointment in the matter of her trousseau,| Andrew had about as much as he could do to! Maine. He had not time for it, as had been 


bridesmaids, presents, and all 
those other accompaniments 
upon which girls set their 
hearts. 

Andrew, therefore, had 
promised her that the wedding 
tour should be made in June 
quite the same. In the mean- 
time, too, a national event had 
oceurred, and a new attraction 
presented itself as the objective 
point of the tour. Lafayette 
had come to America, to visit 
the young republic that he had 
helped to set free. He was 
now the idolized guest of the 
American people ; anda joyful 
rumor had spread that he was 
coming to Maine early in June 
to visit the larger towns from 
Saco to Machias. 

It is difficult at this length 
of time to realize the depth of 
gratitude then felt by all our 
people to the French marquis, 
and the thrill of enthusiasm 
that the tidings of his arrival 
sent pulsing through the entire 
community. The War of the 
Revolution was then in the 
immediate background. That 
fall the people voted the first 
time for Andrew Jackson, and 
gave him a popular majority, 
although Congress at last de- 
cided that John Quincy Adams 
should be President, succeed- 
ing James Monroe. 

Throughout the winter there 
had been much acrimonious 
political debate. Rebellion, 
even, had been threatened ; but 
now the journeys of Lafayette 
from state to state were like 
oil on troubled waters. Con- 
gress had already voted the 
sum of two hundred thousand 





MILLY AND ANDREW HAD OPPORTUNITY TO SEE THE KIND-HEARTED 
FRENCHMAN SEVERAL 


TIMES DURING THE DAY. 


at first planned, and he was 
oing to start for Burlington, 

ermont, at sunrise the next 
morning. A great many peo- 
ple turned out to see him off, 
but I never waked until Aunt 
Rose called us all to breakfast ; 
and then they told me’ that 
Lafayette had been. gone two 
hours.” 

The young couple were in 
Portland ten days, and did not 
return home until June 28th. 
It had been dry, bright weather 
nearly all the time they were 
there, and the roads had im- 
proved so much that they hoped 
to reach home in two days. 

While they were in Portland 
two strolling horse - jockeys 
who chanced to see White- 
Face had importuned Andrew 
to sell him, to match with a 
white-faced colt with three 
white stockings which they 
had in their possession. They 
offered a hundred and fifty 
dollars for him, which was a 
great sum to give for a horse 
in those days. But Andrew 
had refused to part with 
White-Face at any price. 

Andrew and Milly set off 
for home in the morning, and 
by three o’clock that afternoon 
reached a large tract of pine 
woods in the towns of Poland 
and Minot. For several miles 
the road extended through this 
wooded tract. They had en- 
tered it but a little way, how- 
ever, when they encountered a 
great deal of smoke. The 
woods were on fire, and at last 
they came where the fire was 
burning on both sides of the 
road so fiercely and for such 


dollars as a gift to him, and all parties united to | hold White-Face down to a pace suited to the | a distance that to pass would have been perilous, 


welcome him and do him honor. The proverb 
that republics are ungrateful has not held true in | 


the instance of the United States and Lafayette. | beside the highway, and they spent the first | 


News finally came that Lafayette would reach 
Portland about June 20th, and to be certain of 
arriving there in good time, Aunt Milly and 
Uncle Andrew set off with White-Face in the | 
new thorough - brace wagon on the fifteenth. 
Uncle Andrew had a new fur beaver hat and a | 
blue bloadcloth coat with brass buttons, checked 


tight calfskin boots. But he and his hat and 
his entire outfit sank into insignificance beside | 
Aunt Milly, who wore a salmon satin bonnet 
with “open face” and uptilted crown, tied under 
her chin with broad ribbons. In the wide, open 
front was an immense wreath of white and red 
roses, extending nearly round her face. Her | 
new lilac delaine dress was mainly covered from 
sight by her dark-red pelisse ; but asthe morning 
was cold, she had put on over all her new | 
“ Highland shawl” of McLean plaid, which 
illuminated the whole landscape. Besides this 


condition of the road. 
At noon they ate their lunch in a pine grove 


night at a farmhouse in the town of Paris. 
They reached Portland on the afternoon of the 
eighteenth, and drove to the house of Andrew’s 
uncle, Nahum Chase, on Congress Street. Here 
they remained until after Lafayette’s visit to the 
city. 


even if White-Face could have been urged 


to go on. 


They were obliged to turn back, and at last 
proceeded by a cross-road to another “country 
road’? three miles to the eastward. But night 
was at hand, and coming presently to a small 
tavern, they stopped there. 

A wagon with two men, which had been 
behind them for an hour or more, had a like 


In the meantime they crossed the harbor to | experience in the burning woods, and followed 
waistcoat, buff trousers and a pair of amazingly | Peak’s Island and to Great Chebeague, and saw | their example, stopping for the night at the same 


the mighty Atlantic for the first time. 
Altogether it wasa memorable week. Portland 


place. When Andrew first noticed this latter 


|team a little way behind, he said, “I believe 


was then a small, tidy city of less than nine | those are the men who offered one hundred and 


thousand inhabitants; and as Unde Nahum | fifty dollars for White-Face. 


Wonder where 


Chase was a neighbor and friend of Mr. Daniel | they are going now ?” 


Cobb and Governor Parris, who entertained the 


It was Andrew’s custom always to go out to 


guest of the nation, Milly and Andrew had | the stable at about nine o’clock in the evening, 
opportunity to see the kind-hearted Frenchman | to see if White-Face had been properly cared for 


several times during the day he tarried in town. 
“I remember his great, red, honest face as if 


1874. “He wasn’ta bit handsome, but he looked 


| and was all right for the night. 


The colt had 
come to expect this little good-night visit, and 


| it were yesterday,” Aunt Milly said to me in would neigh when Andrew appeared. But that 


night Andrew had his boots off, and so disliked 


finery and her white kid gloves and lovely little | good and had very nice manners, often bowing | to pull them on again that he took the tavern- 


prunella shoes, tied with white silk ribbon, she 


ever possessed—a Swiss gold watch. 


They had fully seventy-eight miles to go, but | 


sudden that made me laugh. 
“He drove up from Saco in the early morning, 


|and laying his hand to his heart; but he was | keeper’s word for it that White-Face was 
had what no other bride in that country had | odd, and had a way of speaking out quick and | standing easily. 


The two horse-jockeys were 
telling stories by the sitting-room fire, and the 
tavern-keeper’s wife and daughter made company 

















for Milly, being much interested in seeing the 
new things which she had bought in Portland. 
Along in the night a noise at the stable awoke 


Milly, and she waked Andrew. “I’m afraid 
something is the matter with White-Face,” said 
she. Andrew listened, but heard nothing further, 
and did not go out. 

At five o’clock the tavern-keeper came to their 
door and knocked. “That colt of yours has 
slipped his halter in the night and gone,”’ said he. 

“Gone!” cried Andrew. ‘But how did he get 
out of the stable?” 

“There were so many horses in the stalls | 
thought the stable would be too close, so I set the 
door half-open, as I generaliy do in warmish 
weather,” replied the tavern-keeper. 

““White- Face missed you last night,’ said 
Milly. “He thought we had gone and left him.’’ 

“I’m afraid he has gone home!’’ exclaimed 
Andrew, dressing in haste and going out. Milly 
hastened forth, too. The two jockeys also made 
their appearance, and all began looking for 
White-Face’s tracks, but could find none that 
they were sure were made by him. The jockeys 
declared that a horse would go straight home, 
whether he was accustomed to the roads or not. 

Hoping to overtake him, Andrew borrowed 
a horse of the tavern-keeper, and springing on 
its back, set off at a gallop along the road north- 
ward. He imagined that White-Face might 
stop to feed by the roadside, or turn in at some 
farm where he saw other horses. He rode four 
or five miles, stopping to inquire of every one he 
saw and at every house. At last he met four 
drovers with a large drove of cattle. They had 
been camping with their herd on the roadside 
not far away, and they assured Andrew that 
no horse had passed them in the night. There- 
upon he turned back, and in the course of two 
hours again reached the tavern. 

But meanwhile Milly was having an adven- 
ture. She had been standing by the tavern door 
behind the men, and as Andrew rode out of the 
yard she saw one of the two jockeys glance at 
the other and wink. Now Milly was a bright 
girl, and that roused in her the suspicion that 
these fellows perhaps knew more of White- 
Face’s disappearance than they admitted. She 
said not a word, but when breakfast was called 
excused herself to the tavern-keeper’s wife and 
remained in the sitting-room. 

As soon as the others were at table, however, 
she went quietly out to the stable and began to 
look round on her own account. There lay 
White-Face’s halter, still tied in the stall ring, 
but with the throat-latch very loosely buckled ; 
he appeared to have slipped his head out of it. 
It was not like Andrew to buckle the throat-latch 
in so careless a manner, and recalling that wink, 
Milly suspected a trick of some sort, although 
what it could be she had no idea. 

She walked slowly round the stable, observing 
everything closely, and on the farther side, where 
a gate led from the stable-yard, she found a clue. 
The grass was now green in the adjoining field, 
and during the night a little dew had fallen. 
Looking across this field, she discovered a very 
faint trail where the morning sun shone across 
it—a trail in the grass looking as if made by 
two animals or two persons going out from the 


| gate. 


Her first thought was that the trail was made 
by a cow, led to pasture by a boy; but she could 
see no pasture gate or bars on the other side of 
the field. The field, in fact, extended to the pine 
woods, forty or fifty rods away. Milly was 
country-bred, and had a good idea how farm 
chores are usually done. She could not quite 
understand why that trail across the field had 
been made so early, and she determined—while 
the people were at breakfast—to see where it led 
and what made it. 

She set off nimbly, traversed the field, and 
came to where the grass ended and the trail 
ceased at the border of the woods. But there 
was here an old winter road among the pines. 
She followed it for twenty or thirty rods, till she 
came to moist ground, where a run, or swale, 
crossed the road. Here, in the wet, black muck, 
she espied the fresh hoofprints of a shod horse, 
and alongside them the tracks of a man’s boot. 

A thrill of both fear and exultation passed 
through her at the sight, for she now felt quite 
sure that the hoofprints were those of White- 
Face. Her first impulse was to run back and 
send to recall Andrew, or at least to seek aid 
from the tavern-keeper. But the people at the 
tavern were strangers, and she reflected that 
perhaps they were themselves concerned in 
leading the horse away. She ran on, therefore, 
determined to find White-Face herself. 

The winter road soon faded out altogether ; 
but she ran on, for here and there she still 
discovered indistinct marks on the dead pine- 
needles. Coming at last to numerous thickets of 
dense young pines, she suddenly discovered that 
she had approached close upon another travelled 
highway through the forest. 

“Ah me!” she thought. ‘They led him off 
through the woods to this road, and some one 
has taken him away in the night. We shall 
never see him again.” 

Then she turned back to retrace her steps 
through the forest, but had gone only a little 
way when she heard a horse neigh at a consid- 
erable distance in the thickets. 

“T knew it was White-Face the moment I 
heard him,” Milly afterward said, “and I ran 
in that direction, calling to him!”’ 

She found him in a thick copse of young pines, 



































tied to a tree with a new rope halter; and he 
had pawed a big hole there at the root of the tree, 
he had been so uneasy and lonesome. When 
Milly ran to him he nosed her face and shoulders, 
evincing joy in every waya colt can. It is likely 
that he had seen her or in some way become 
aware of her presence while she was looking for 
his tracks in the woods. 

Milly quickly untied the rope and hastened 
back, leading their recovered pet; but she lost 
her way, and wandered about for an hour or 
more before coming out in the field at the back 
of the tavern stable. 

Meanwhile Andrew had returned, and they 
were now searching the place for Milly, all except 
the two jockeys, who had harnessed their horse 
and had left immediately after breakfast. 

What had become of Milly no one could 
imagine. ‘The tavern-keeper’s wife thought that 
she must have been taken suddenly ill, since she 
did not come to breakfast. Andrew was greatly 
alarmed, and began to fear that he had lost not 
only his horse but his young wife, all in one sad 
night. As Milly emerged from the woods she 


heard him shouting her name in most mournful 
accents in an orchard behind the house. 
“Here I am, Andrew!” she called back, 





ARLY one September day I left the river 
FE steamer on the head waters of the Ottawa, 

and struck off into a wilderness broken by 
settlements only near the navigable reaches of 
the river. I was looking for a farm. 

My uncle, who had been in the militia during 
the “Fenian raids,’”’ unexpectedly found himself 
entitled to a quarter-section of what was known 
as “veterans’ lands” in northern Ontario, and 
as he was unable to leave his business, I had 
volunteered to select a desirable claim. This 
would at the same time give me an opportunity 
for my customary annual camping expedition. 

By way of companion I took with me a small 
but abnormally restless fox-terrier who had 
been in the woods with me before. No one can 
possibly be lonely in the company of a fox-terrier, 
and I had educated Jack to take a more scientific 


interest in partridges and rabbits than is natural 


to his breed. Having such small game and the 
occasional backwoods settlers to depend upon, I 
expected to have no difficulty about provisions, 
and carried merely a few pounds of concentrated 
supplies in my knapsack. The rest of my load 
consisted simply of a gun and a liberal stock of 
ammunition. At the end of the corduroy road, 
with a geological survey map as a guide, I took 
a half-obliterated trail into the forest. 

I found settlers less frequent, the land less 
promising, and the woods much less penetrable 
than I had been led to expect. For three days 
and a half Jack and I threaded the tangled 
undergrowth, became involved in swamps, and 
rafted ourselves across rivers. During all this 
time the weather had been perfect, but the fourth 
day rose cold and cloudy. At about noon a 
heavy rain began, that presently settled into a 
dismal, all-day drizzle which saturated everything 
above ground, and produced an indescribably 
dreary effect of autumn and desolation. 

It depressed even Jack’s abundant spirits, and 
he trotted soberly behind me, manifesting only 
a slight interest in the rabbit and woodchuck 
burrows we passed. As for myself, I did not 
much mind getting drenched; but I greatly 
disliked the idea of a wet camp. 

No shelter presented itself, but shortly before 
sunset I came unexpectedly upon an unmistak- 


able wood-road, choked with “second growth,” | 


yet indicating the neighborhood of human beings. 
I turned up it at once, with the pleasurable 
anticipation of finding a clearing and a hospitable 
settler at the end of it; but as the road continued 
to show every indication of long disuse, these 
hopes gradually weakened. Still, there was 
certain to be a building of some sort, even if 
deserted, and, indeed, a quarter of a mile farther 
the road curved a little, and I saw before me the 
expected clearing, with the empty log shanty, 
black-windowed and deserted, staring drearily 
through the twilight rain. 

It was a most melancholy-looking place, and 
under ordinary circumstances I should vastly 
have preferred camping in the open forest. But 
in this weather I welcomed it, and pushed 
through the dripping jungle of shrubbery, weeds 
and berry bushes that had grown over and 
choked a rather extensive clearing. 

The door had blown from its leather hinges 
and lay beside the threshold ; leaves had drifted 
into the interior, and there were many birds’- 
nests in the inner corners of the walls. The 
internal aspect of the place suggested that it had 
been abandoned for two or three years at least, 
but the roof did not appear to leak—not more, 
that is, than was naturally to be expected. 

The shanty contained two rooms, and in the 
larger and outer one was the great rock fireplace, 
still showing traces of blackened brands. A 
couple of small windows appeared never to have 
been glazed, and there was not a stick of furniture 
about the place. A doorway with no door led 
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coming across the wide field, running. “And 
I’ve found White-Face !’’ 

It was a joyful recovery. 

They had little doubt that one of the covetous 
jockeys had led White-Face away in the night, 


he had been left was near a road, the tavern- 
keeper and Andrew conjectured that the two 
rogues intended to drive round there later, and 
lead himaway. Resolved to trap them if possible, 
they called a neighbor and set off to lie in wait 
for them at the place. 

Milly showed them the way, but on crossing 
over to the other road, near the thicket of young 
pines, they found where a horse and wagon had 
turned about on the highway, as if it had lately 
come there and gone back. It seemed probable 
that the would-be horse-thieves had driven round 
there at about the same time that Milly had 
found White-Face. Fortunately, she did not 
fall in with them alone. 

Andrew and Milly reached home without 
further adventure on the evening of the next day. 


Ep1Tors’ Nore. In the fifth story of this series, 
little Sylvia, a strange child, appears as the heroine. 
Her marvelous escape from death in childhood and 

marriage in young 
cidents described. 





womanhood are the 
The story appears 


her runawa 
interesting 
next week. 














| to the inner apart- 
| ment, and the pres- 
}ence of these two 
| yeoman, I thought, 
indicated that the 
| house had been oc- 
cupied by a real 
family; a bachelor 
| establishment in the 
woods usually finds 
a house of one room 
most convenient. 
This second cham- 
ber was fitted with a 
long shelf above the 
doorway, and on the 
opposite wall another 
shelf seemed to have 
served as a sort of 
table. Evidently 
other travellers had 
been harbored here 
before me, for the 
floor was heaped 
with twigs of hem- 
| lock and spruce, now 
dry and rusty red. 
I carried an armful of this material back to 
the fireplace for tinder, and split out one of the 
window-frames for kindling. Jack’s spirits had 
brightened upon getting under shelter, and he 
was manifesting enthusiasm over a hole which 
he had discovered in a remote corner of the floor. 
From its small size I concluded that it was a 
woodchuck’s burrow, and from the dog’s conduct 
I imagined that the owner was at home, for he 


I COULD MAKE 





suppress him with severity. 
A blazing fire on the great hearth made a 
world of difference in the appearance of the 
deserted house. Outside the rain still dripped 
dismally, but scarcely any of it came through the 
| roof, and Jack and I supped in considerable 
| comfort on a couple of partridges and a lump of 
| hard bread. I was tired, and after I had dried 
myself as well as I could, I dragged in a lot 
| of the hemlock twigs and lay down before the 
| fire. 
I was awakened from heavy slumber by Jack’s 
| loud barking. I must have slept a long time, for 
| the fire had burned almost entirely out; only a 
few ash-covered brands glimmered on the hearth. 
I was greatly. annoyed at the disturbance, and 
although I could not see the dog, I called angrily 
to him to be quiet. 
He must have mistaken my tone for one of 


rush across the floor. There was an outburst 
of snarlings, a sudden, sharp, catlike “yowl,”’ 
and the sound of a vicious rough-and-tumble 
scrimmage in the darkness. I jumped up, wide 
awake now, but before I could make any further 
movement Jack had broken away from his 
enemy and rushed back to me for protection. 
He was whining and quivering with rage and 
excitement. 

From the other side of the room, from his 
unseen antagonist, I could hear a low, purring 
growl, rising occasionally to a shrill snarl, like 
that of a belligerent tom-cat. 
make out neither form nor outline of the animal, 
I was presently able to distinguish a pale greenish 
glimmer of eyes. 

It was not difficult to identify their owner. 





It 


could be nothing but a lynx, I thought, that had | 


strayed in some way into the cabin. So I was 
not particularly alarmed, for the Canada lynx 
is neither very ferocious nor hard to kill, and 
I picked up my gun from the wall behind me 
and cocked it. At the click the eyes seemed 
to regard me more intently, and the growling 
| snarl rose a note or two. I aimed squarely 





with intent to steal him. As the place where | 


| between the phosphorescent points and pulled 
| the trigger. 

| The flash blinded me, and I could see nothing. | 
A savage snarl] followed the shot, and Jack | 
dashed yelping into the smoke. There was a 
confused scampering of feet across the boards | 
toward the inner doorway and more outcries 
from the dog, who seemed to have followed his 
wounded antagonist into the second chamber. 

I tried to poke up the fire, but it was too nearly 
extinct, and I lighted a match. The room was 
empty, but in the middle of a shot-torn space on 
the roughly boarded floor lay a broad patch of 
blood. 


hide before the match burned out. 
I was considerably surprised that the shot at 
close range had not been fatal, but I reloaded my 


| came that savage and rhythmic war-cry. 
Jack was standing in the doorway, barking | 
violently and looking back to me for encourage. 


ment, and I could see red streaks on his white | 











stepped just inside the doorway, and Jack 
charged in under cover of the light. 

The wailing snarl began again. On the wide 
shelf directly opposite me crouched a yellowish- 
gray animal, which, to my astonished amusement, 
I recognized at a glance as a very large domestic 
cat. The domesticity, however, was rather a 
racial than an individual characteristic, for | 
never saw.a livelier picture of wild fury. 

The fur stood on end all over its body, making 
it appear twice its real size; its ears twitched; 
its tail snapped viciously to and fro, and its eyes 
blazed green, while from between its bared teeth 
Its 
gaze was alternately directed at me and at Jack, 
who started toward it, barking furiously, but 
taking good care to keep out of reach. 

I took in this surprising scene at the first 
glance, and at the second I perceived another 
cat, of a pure Maltese gray, lying apparently 


became so noisy that I was finally compelled to | 


encouragement, for I heard him make a sudden | 


Although I could 





discharged barrel, lighted another match and | 

cautiously approached the door. In the insuf-| been the one I had shot, and beginning to realize 

ficient light I could see nothing. I leaned into | that I had to deal with a whole family, I looked 

the doorway and held up the little flame. I| about somewhat apprehensively for others. 

stepped inside, and the match burned my fingers | The third I presently discovered skulking in a 

and dropped, and I was fumbling hurriedly | dark corner, with gray back arched and tail 
puffed like a feather boa. This one seemed 
more anxious for concealment than for 
combat, and I glanced over the room for 
the rest of the tribe; but there seemed to 
be no more. 

I have always had a fondness for cats, 
and in spite of the unattractive appearance 
of these specimens, I could not think of 
shooting them down. No doubt they had 
been abandoned here by the original settlers 
of the cabin, and | felt sorry for the deserted 
creatures. But it was absolutely necessary 
for the sake of peace to get them out of the 
house, and I shouted at them and threw 
chips and bits of bark. 

These had no effect, and I picked out a 
lump of the mud chinking between the 
logs, and flung it at the cat upon the shelf. 
The missile hit pretty hard, and with a 
yowl of despairing rage the animal sprang 
from its perch and alighted squarely upon 
the terrier, who had ventured too near in 
his excitement. Jack yelped at the shock, 
but fought heroically, conscious that my 
eyes were on him. 

I could make out only a tangled mass of 
white and gray fur, spinning like a wheel 
and emitting a frenzied medley of every 
imaginable sort of canine and feline ejacu- 
lation. The second cat joined sympathet- 
ically in the outcry, and the uproar was 
indescribable. But Jack was far out- 
matched in everything but weight, and in 
a few seconds he broke away again with a 
pitiful howl and darted behind me for 
protection. 

Reckless with rage, the cat followed him. 
I kicked out wildly, and the cat fastened 
upon my legs with tooth and caw. I 

struck it with the butt of my gun and beat it 
with the flaming torch. Fire flew in all direc- 
tions. The cat let go with a cowed snarl, but 
the loose hemlock had caught fire like gun- 
powder, and instantly the room was full of 


dead under the table-shelf. This must have 





FUR. 


OUT ONLY A TANGLED MASS OF 


|for another when a sort of small, animated 
| thunderbolt struck me on the top of the right 
shoulder. 
Before I could realize what had happened my 
cheek was laid open by a savage claw-stroke. 
I felt the soft, cool fur against my neck, and I | smoke. 
was being clawed and bitten with savage energy ; | J dashed to the door, preceded by the dog, and 
the animal, whatever it was, was clinging to my | in the dark I stumbled over something soft that 
coat and using tooth and nail like a veritable | spat at me. Once fairly outside, I stopped and 
fury. | looked back. The inner room of the shanty 
It “seemed small, but its amazing ferocity | seemed all ablaze, but I was pretty certain that 
terrified me, and I clutched at it and tried to | the light mass of twigs would burn up and go 
throw it off. I was instantly bitten in the hand, | out without doing any serious damage. This, 
and it hung like a bur, snarling in my ear; but} in fact, happened, but even then I had no 
I wrenched it loose and flung it to the floor. A | inclination to reénter the building. 
medley of yelps and yowls told me that it had| I did not mind admitting that I was fairly 
been attacked by the terrier, but 1 was making | whipped. It was almost certain that the cats 
for the door in a panic. | had fled, like ourselves, from the conflagration, 
I did not stop till I was outside the cabin, | but I greatly preferred getting wet to running 
where Jack immediately followed me, having | even a remote risk of another encounter with that 
been worsted again. It was pitch-dark and | outlaw family. And the rest of that night Jack 
raining harder than ever. No sound proceeded | and I spent very uncomfortably under a great 
from the unlighted shanty. Blood was trickling | spruce, wet and shivering. 
down my neck, and I washed my wounds, which | As soon as it was light I went back to get my 
did not seem very serious, with rain-water, and | knapsack. My belongings, being in the outer 
tried to decide what sort of animal this could | room, had not been touched by the fire, and there 
be, so small and so ferocious, that had attacked | was no trace of our nocturnal disturbers except 
me, | the body of the dead cat lying among the scat- 
It was much too small for either a bay or a} tered ashes. It was too badly burned for 
Canada lynx ; it had seemed not larger or heavier | examination, but it was easy to see that its size 
than Jack himself, but its savage energy of | was far beyond that of the ordinary hearth-rug 
assault was terrific. In spite of the demoralized | puss. 
condition of my nerves, I was determined to| Jack’s hole in the floor had a new meaning for 
clear up the mystery. Besides, I had either to| me now. It seemed to lead to a sort of den 
rid the shanty of its invader or resign myself | under the house, into which I could not see, but 
to pass the rest of the night in the rain. | which, from the vile odor of decayed bones that 
It was hard, nevertheless, to muster courage to | came up, must have been in use for a long time. 
reénter that dark cabin, but after some minutes | In fact, as everything indicated that the cabin 
of hesitation and doubt I did it, and reached the | had been for years abandoned by human life, it 
fireplace without interruption. I threw an | seemed to me probable that these feline tenants 
armful of the sapin upon the hearth and lighted | were of the second, perhaps of the third, genera- 
it with a match; the resinous twigs blazed up | tion from their domesticated ancestors. A cat, 
like straw and illumined the room brilliantly. at the best, is domesticated only on the surface, 
| There was no sign of the enemy, although | and these cats had probably fallen into the life 
of course I could see little of the farther apart- | of the woods with the greatest facility, remaining 
ment. My courage revived at the cheerful|at the shanty only through the characteristic 
blaze, and I twisted a stout torch of the dry | attachment of their race for their wonted haunts. 
boughs, lighted it, and again approached the| Certainly these animals seemed to possess 
point of danger, my cocked gun in my right | every qualification for flourishing in their new 
hand and the fambeau in my left. | environment, and it seemed certain that they 
I realized that the brute must have dropped | would in time tend to revert to the original 
upon me from the high shelf above the doorway, | savage type of their race. It is not impossible 
| and this time I poked about with my gun-barrel |that some time in the future some naturalist 
| at arm’s length until I had satisfied myself that | may report the discovery of a new sort of lynx or 
there was no danger in that quarter. ‘Then | citamount in the forests of northern Ontario, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


gece yee interest would attach to the pro- 
posed visit of President Loubet of France 
to the Louisiana purchase exposition in St. Louis 
in 1904, not only because he is the head of a 
friendly power, but because it was France that 
sold the Louisiana territory to the United States. 
he name of Decatur is to reappear on the rolls 
of the United States navy, for the Annapolis 
examinations have recently been taken by a 
grandson of the old commodore whose uncom- 
promising patriotism made him propose the 
toast: “Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong!’ 





Shae asad William, on his recent visit to Eng- 
land, led the First Royal Dragoons in 
cheering for the king, and did it, the papers say, 
with snap and gusto. The American boy will 
appreciate the difficulties under which monarchs 
labor when he remembers that the call was 
“Three cheers for His Majesty King Edward,” 
not “’Rah, ’rah, ’rah, E-d-w-a-r-d!’” 
he election in Porto Rico this year was the 
first political contest of consequence in the 
island, as two years ago one party became angry 
before the voting and refused to go to the polls. 
‘There was some disorder this year, but not 
more than occurs in some of the states of the 
Union when party feeling runs high. Porto Rico 
is making ‘satisfactory progress toward an under- 
standing of American methods of government. 
Reemenintien of French, Belgian, Dutch, 
German, Austrian and English railways 
met in Paris recently to make arrangements for 
a through train service from the French capital 
across Europe and Asia to Pekin. When these 
through trains are operated they will make the 
journey across the United States by rail seem 
short in comparison, for it will take eighteen or 
nineteen days to cover the distance between the 
terminals. 


AY one who thinks the world is not growing 

more tolerant should compare the situation 
of Jews in London seventy-five or a hundred 
years ago with the status of the English Jew 
today. Sir Mareus Samuel, the new Lord 
Mayor of London, belongs to the race,—in fact, 
he is the fourth Jewish lord mayor,—and he had 


his inaugural procession pass through Petticoat | . 


Lane in the heart of the ghetto last month to 
show his people that they were winning honors 
among the Gentiles. 


otwithstanding the fact that the business of 
pretending to the throne of Morocco is 
hazardous, men frequently engage in it, just as 
they try to find the north pole. A soldier who 
declares himself an elder brother of the present 
sultan has recently been claiming the right to 
rule in Fez, despite the fact that the heads of 
twenty men who had made similar pretensions 
had been nailed to the city gates. His army has 
been defeated, but at last reports he still had his 
head, although there is no knowing how long he 
can keep it. 


f books from public libraries transmit disease, 
and if money may serve as a medium of 
contagion,—and scientists assure us that such is 
the fact,—how, ask skeptics, shall we account 
for the immunity of library employés who daily 
handle hundreds of books, and bank officials 
who come in contact with a great deal of soiled 
money? The answer is that in these cases 
the articles are handled in a sanitary way. 
Librarians do not wet their fingers from their 
mouths to turn over leaves, and bankers neither 
hold money between their lips nor count it after 
moistening their thumbs in their mouths. The 
thoughtless people who do these things are 
the ones who risk unpleasant consequences. 
great New York church has a modern pawn- 
shop connected with its parish house. Last 
year the loans reached the large sum of eighty 
thousand dollars. The rate of interest charged 
is one per cent. a month—a small fraction of that 
charged by the professional lenders. That it is 
the worthy and honest who are helped by the 
scheme is proved by the fact that of the two 
hundred thousand dollars lent during the last 


three years, less than seven hundred dollars has’ 


been lost. Of course strict business principles 
are observed in the shop, but there is always a 
sympathetic heart behind the method, and the 
loan may be followed by that personal friendship 
and service which are for the distressed at once 
a safeguard and a blessing. 
“ Frank, what a pity!” exclaimed Haw- 
thorne to Pierce, on hearing of the elec- 
tion of his friend to the presidency of the United 
States. Heartier congratulations have been 
accorded to Dr. Francesco Rodrigues Alves, who 
on November 15th, the birthday of the republic, 
was inaugurated president of the United States of 
Brazil. 


bility. The republic of Brazil has been in 
existence only since 1889, but its government is 
the most stable in South America. Representa- 


tives of the other so-called republics to the south | service reform. 





President Alves was born and educated | to his desk, and he will continue to draw his 
in Brazil, served as president of his state under | 
Dom Pedro II., and since the proclamation of | 
the republic has filled offices of high responsi- | 
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of us should visit Brazil, if only to. see what 
thirteen years of peace and good order will do 
for a nation. 


A proposition that warms one’s heart is that 

which, it is reported, a wealthy Westerner 
has made to his five sons, that™they unite for 
business purposes in a corporation in which each 
of the six men shall have an equal share. “I 
want all my sons to be successful and all to 
advance together,” he says. “I.don’t believe in 
this thing of one getting rich and another working 
for a small salary. The boys will have control 
of our family syndicate, when it comes to a vote, 
and will elect their own board of directors and 
president. Perhaps I can be more serviceable 
than some, in the way of counsel, but there will 
be no ‘bossing’ and no jealousies, and all the 
profits will be divided equally.” All this suggests 
the way in which fathers and sons—and mothers 
and daughters, too—should pull together. Will 
contests, and other unseemly squabbles in and 
out of court, would be fewer if more families 
were guided by the Western man’s views. 


| 
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SELF - CONCEIT. 


To think one’s own all-adequate 
Is ignorance indeed. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


hen the coal-miners stated their case 
before the arbitration commission last 
month, and the operators made their 
reply, the differences which must be harmonized 
or compromised were clearly set forth. The 
demands for an increase in wages and for a 
shorter working-day, for a new basis of measur- 
ing coal, and for an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers of America as to wages and hours 
were all declared unreasonable by the coal com- 
panies ; and the companies denied the jurisdiction 
of the commission over their relations with the 
United Mine Workers. They said further that 
this labor union was “incapable of making a 
binding contract,” as it was unineorporated. 

The arbitration commission has been taking 
the testimony of men familiar with the conditions 
of the coal trade, in order to enable it to form 
an independent judgment on the justice of the 
demands of the miners and on the pertinence of 
the reply of the operators. 

Important as is the settlement of this case, the 
demand which has grown out of it for the incor- 
poration of labor unions is more important still. 
A law permitting such incorporation was passed 
by Congress in 1886. The national Democratic 
convention in 1884 had, in the interest of labor, 
declared that such a statute ought to be enacted. 

In a report of the commissioner of labor, pub- 
lished a few years ago, it was shown that Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska and Wyoming had similar laws. Yet 
few labor organizations have taken advantage 
of the state or national incorporationlaws. Their 
leaders say that they keep their contracts without 
legal compulsion, and that the advocates of 
incorporation desire to “mulct or outlaw our 
unions.” One of these leaders intimated at a 
recent national labor convention that the courts 
would not treat the unions fairly if they were 
incorporated. 

Thus, growing out of the joining of the issues 
in a single labor trouble, we have the alignment 
of the advocates and opponents of labor incor. 
poration. The disagreement between them 
cannot be settled so quickly as that between 
the coal-miners and operators, for a long and 


‘high-water mark of absurdity. 





slow process of education must precede it—edu- 
cation which the employers need as much as the | 
employed. | 
A STORY OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


ne of the bureaus of the*Treasury Depart- | 
ment, charged with high-grade technical 
work, recently found that a young man | 


on its pay-roll was incompetent. He was asked | insane, when husbands and mothers had deserted 


to resign. A few days afterward a prominent 
Congressman drove up to the Treasury and | 
visited the bureau which proposed to discharge 
one of his constituents. Indeed, his visit was | 
expected, and his errand was known before he 
stated it. 

The reason was soon explained, and the Con- 
gressman did not contradict the assertion that | 
the man was untit for the place. “But,” he) 
asked, “how much were you paying this man ?” 

When he was told that the salary was only 
seventy-five dollars a month, he put the case 
thus : 

“Now don’t you think my time in Congress is 
worth more than that to the United States goy- 
ernment? I cannot do my work at the Capitol 
unless this fellow has a place. He is after me 
all the time, and he has influential friends in the 
district who are chasing me. I believe it is 
worth the cost to have me relieved of this 
interruption.” 

The useless man was accordingly sent back 


salary indefinitely. Such an incident as this 
grows naturally out of the patronage theory of | 
public office, and is in many ways typical of what | 
is taking place in the government service wherever 
“political influence’ controls appointments. 
Some politicians try to make’ fun of civil 





But nothing they can present 


in the way of inappropriate examination papers 
is so: grotesque as the feature of the spoils 
system brought out in the foregoing true story. 
To pay a man a salary in an executive depart- 
ment to prevent his pestering a Congressman 
who ought to be attending to legislation is the 
The theory that 
public offices are spoils for the partizan victor 
to distribute always means the needless multi- 
plication of offices, and the bestowal of them on 
the basis of favoritism. For all such wastefulness 
the public pays the bills. 
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SACRIFICE. 


First wash thy heart in innocence; then bring 
Pure hands, pure habits, pure, pure everything. 
Robert Herrick. 
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LOST: A HOME. 


he country mouse envies the city mouse. 
T The country wife thinks with longing of 

the concerts, the theaters, the tempting 
shops and the congenial people of the city, and 
compares them with the solitude, the drudgery, 
and the poverty of resource offered by village or 
farm. But the country woman has one treasure 
that many of her city cousins may well covet. 
She takes it for granted—as she takes the sky, 
the air and the music of her children’s voices ; 
to a great many city women it has become a 
lost dream. 

It is a home—a real home, where the chairs 
and the dishes and the beds and the walls and 
the roof belong to the family; where a new 
curtain or a new rose-bush is a permanent 
acquisition ; where even inconveniences are prob- 
lems to be solved, not miseries to be endured. 

The city family of moderate means is driven 
more and more frequently to the boarding-house, 
the hotel or the apartment-house. One is scarcely 
better than the others so far as the gracious 
atmosphere of home is concerned. 

Poor and expensive service, high rents in the 
city, railway expenses in the suburb, the per- 
plexities of market and kitchen and furnace and 
sidewalk dismay more and more the men and | 
women in the city. The boarding-house offers 
relief, and the tired housekeeper flutters to it, as 
a moth to the candle, regardless for the moment 
of what she is losing. 

When she realizes that her home has gone, the 
whole family may have acquired the hotel habit, 
a habit as pernicious as it is permanent. One 
after another the unselfishnesses that flourish in 
a home have dropped away. In their place have 
come a passion for ease and a cynical disregard 
of the finer sacrifices of domestic life. 

This is the dark side of the picture. Life may 
be well lived anywhere, but it is a deeper truth | 
that a real home is the best soil for the cultivation | 
of family love and of mutual helpfulness. 
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THE DOUKHOBORS. 





ide-spread interest and sympathy have | 
been aroused during the last two months 
by the strange hallucination and pathetic | 
pilgrimage of the Russian Doukhobors of western 
Canada. For a time these peculiar people made 
wonderful progress in the new land to which 
they were brought when their religious beliefs 
made residence in Russia no longer tolerable; 
but lately ideas have spread among them which 
in all breadth of view and all charity must be 
regarded as fanatical. 
Having long refrained from eating meat because 
it involved the shedding of blood, they next 
turned their cattle loose because they considered 





it wrong for man to enslave the lower animals. 


Then they discarded woolen clothing for cotton | 
and linen, and leather shoes for foot-wear made | 


of rubber or binder twine. 

At last, in the late fall, when the weather was 
already severe, they began their “pilgrimage”— 
a march “to look for Jesus,” as they expressed 
it. When some had perished and others gone 


their families, the strong arm of the law reached 
out and led them gently back to their homes. 
The incident has been a strange, pathetic and 
impressive thing. Not even the most cynical 
ean doubt the sincerity of the Doukhobors, nor 
the most suspicious allege any but pure and holy 
motives for their acts. Yet the heart of man-| 


kind in the aggregate understands that they are | 
wrong, and while it pities, restrains them. 

It may not be possible to draw with absolute | 
justice the line between sane belief and fanati- | 
cism, but it must never be forgotten that Christ | 
allayed rather than caused suffering, and blessed 
and cherished the human affections. 


| 
| 


| 
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NO UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 


air play is a trade basis of which no honest 
man need complain. In this country both 
manufacturer and merchant enjoy great 
freedom, with consequences which are not always | 
wholly satisfactory. In Germany business 
methods are not left so largely to individual | 
discretion, but come more directly under the 
law, the results of which, as deseribed by the 
United States consul at Leipzig, should be | 
interesting to Americans. 
First, the German law forbids fraudulent 
advertising. If a manufacturer makes false 

















assertions concerning his methods of production, 
the cost of his wares, or the reason for selling, 
any other manufacturer or business man may 
bring suit for damages, and the offender, if 
found guilty, is liable toe fine or imprisonment. 
A dealer in Germany cannot advertise a “great 
removal sale,” and then restock his store and 
continue “at the old stand.” 

Detraction of a competitor is also an offense. 
The grocer may not with impunity charge his 
rival across the street with selling inferior goods 
or under weight; nor may he declare that his 
competitor’s nose is too large or his hair too red 
unless he is prepared to prove it. 

Misusing the name of another person or his 
trade-mark, or imitating it with intent to deceive ; 
the disclosing by an employé of the business 
secrets of his employer, or the use, by a rival, 
of information so received, are punishable by 
fines. 

The German law is strictly enforced, and has 
greatly reduced the evils at which it was directed. 
As it applies not only to Germans, but to all 
who do business in Germany, it has shocked 
some American manufacturers who have foreign 
agencies. One man sent seven hundred thousand 
catalogues and circulars to his representative in 
Germany in which were used the time- worn 
phrases, “finest in the world,” “superior to all 
others,” and similar expressions. He was sur- 
prised, not to say grieved, to learn that such 
advertising is not permitted in Germany. 
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A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY. 


thrilling story of rescue from fire is told by 

P. G. Hubert, Jr., in Scribner's Magazine for 

October. The hero of it was Captain Vaughn of 

the New York Fire Department. The occasion 

of the brave act was the burning of the Hotel 
Royal. 

From the roof of another building Captain 
Vaughn saw, across an eight-foot alley and a 
story below him, a man standing quietly in 
a window, against a background of thickening 
smoke. Not a moment was to be lost, if he was 
to be saved. 

Three men were with Vaughn on the roof. At 
a word from him they grasped his legs, and he 
threw himself over the edge of the roof in the vain 
hope of reaching the man. He could not do it. 

Slipping as far as possible over the edge of the 
roof, he ordered the man to jump for him, with his 
hands out. He obeyed, and Vaughn caught him 
by the wrists. In a second a new danger faced 
them. Both Vaughn and his burden were heavy 
men, and those on the roof, tug as they would, 
eould not stir the terrible weight. In a few 
seconds some or all of them were doomed to death 
on the pavement, six stories below. 

Then Vaughn had an inspiration. Slowly he 
began to swing his man from side to side, each 
swing carrying him a little higher. In fewer 
seconds than it takes to read the tale this living 
pendulum came within reach of one of the men on 
the roof, who grasped him by the coat and pulled 
him over the coping. One is not surprised to read 
that the five men lay for minutes almost uncon- 
scious, and that Captain Vaughn was a month in a 
hospital after his fearful struggle. 

Mr. Hubert says, and justly, that none but a 
trained athlete could have accomplished the 


rescue. Buta mere athlete could not have done 


it—unless, indeed, a sound and well-trained body 
presupposes an able mind. 

The kind of originative ability implied in the 
lightning-quick device for saving life—the only 
one which would have availed in those desperate 
straits—is surely closely allied with the power of 
the great inventors and the great poets. Muscle, 
mind and will all play their part in such a deed to 


| make up the fullest measure of a man. 
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THE ORGAN -GRINDERS’ SERENADE. 


n sunny summer days the balconies at the 
front of a certain children’s hospital are 
crowded with children, victims of accident or 
disease. Some of them hop out on the crutches 
they are just learning to use; others are carried 
out, carefully bundled up, and a nurse sets them 
in a warm and sheltered place, and watches 
anxiously to make sure no dangerous draft shall 
come their way. 
There is not much to be seen from the balconies, 
for they face a vacant lot, and the hospital is 


| placed, as it should be, on a wide and quiet 


avenue. To be sure, electric cars whiz by, and 
sometimes a pleasure carriage takes that route 


| tothe suburban parks. But most of these children 


are used to busy streets and a volume of sound, 
and to such the avenue must seem a dull place. 

It generally happened, however, last summer, 
that before the children had grown very weary 0! 
the calm and quiet, an organ-grinder came along. 
As a matter of fact, most of the organ-grinders 
who visit that part of the city take the children’s 
hospital in their route. 

When he halts before the balconies, the tired 
and pain-drawn faces brighten. He smiles, too 
as he begins to play. There is tenderness always 
in the smile, and sometimes there is a touch 0! 
pride—for instance, if he has one of the big piano 
organs that cost considerable money and mak: 
good music. The man who commands one 0! 
those is pretty sure to play all his tunes two o 
three times through, and look as if he enjoyed i 
as much as the children. 

In any case, the organ-grinder gives the bes 
concert within his power. Then he waves hi 
hand to the children and lifts his cap to th 
nurses, and trundles off down the avenue. N: 
body has paid him any money—but he was no! 
playing for money, just then. The chances ar 
that he would have felt hurt if anybody ha: 
offered it to him. 

This all takes place, as has been said, mor 
than once a day on many days in the yea! 
Probably a dozen or thore organ-grinders figured 
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last summer, in the little dramas of pity and 
kindness. 

People in general did not know it. If they had 
known, they might not have encouraged the 
organ-grinder to play under their own windows; 
but they would surely have had a friendlier 
feeling for the brown-faced fellow who could step 
aside from his hard, rough life to give good cheer 
to God’s helpless little ones. 


A MOVING SCALE. 


hen Turner exhibited his great picture, ‘““The 
Building of Carthage,” he was disappointed 
because it had not been sold at once at the 
private view, and angry with the press for criti- 
cizing it severely. Sir Robert Peel called upon 
him. 

“Mr. Turner,” said he, “I admire your ‘Carthage’ 
so much that I want to buy it. I am told you want 
five hundred guineas for it.” 

“Yes,” said Turner, 
guineas, but to-day it’s six hundred.” 

“Well,” said Sir Robert, “I did not come pre- 


pared to give six hundred, and I must think it | 


over. At the same time, it seems to me that the 
change is an extraordinary piece of business on 
your part.” 

“Do as you please,” 
please.” 


said Turner. “Do as you 


“it was five hundred 








‘I take the old men’s traits and give ’em to old | 


turn her into a little boy, and any middle-aged | 
folks I make into young ones. Then I lay the | 
scene in Canada, where I’ve never been,’ he says, | 
‘and set the time back fifty years, and there you 
are!’ Now did you ever hear such talk as that in 
all your days? But they tell me his books sell just 
like hot cakes.” 
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An Artistic and Beautiful Gift 
To Our Subscribers. 
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After a few days Sir Robert called again upon | 


the great painter. “Mr. Turner,” he began, 
“although I thought it a very extraordinary thing 
for you to raise your price, I shall be proud to 


buy that picture, and I am prepared to give you | 


the six hundred guineas.” 

“Ah!” said Turner. “It was six hundred 
guineas, but to-day it’s seven hundred.” 

Sir Robert grew angry, and Turner laughed. 
“I was only in fun,” he said. “I don’t intend to 
sell the picture at all. It shall be my winding- 
sheet.” 

For years he kept it in his cellar. Then it was 
brought up and hung in his gallery, where it 
remained as long as he lived. 
left it to the nation. 


WHERE MONEY IS USELESS. 


N™ and then we hear of some out-of-the-way 
place where one of the conventions of life 
does not exist. 


rule the men. Bits of topsyturvy land are scat- 
tered over the earth. One of these bits is the 
Ascension Island, out in the Atlantic. As Stray 
Stories describes it, it must be a fine place in which 
to live, although only four hundred people do live 


there; for in Ascension money, the thing we try | 


so hard to get, is quite useless. 

The island is the property of the British Admi- 
ralty, and is governed by a captain. There is no 
private property in land, so there are no rents, 
rates or taxes. The flocks and herds are public 
property, and the meat is issued in rations. So 
are the vegetables grown on the farms. 

Here is real socialism. When a fisherman 
makes a catch he brings it to the guard-room, 
where it is issued by the sergeant-major. The 
only private property is fowls and pigeons. 

Even the wild donkeys are under government 
control. They are on the books of the paymaster, 
and handed over at stock-taking. 

The population consists of a few bluejackets, a 
company of marines and some Kroomen from 
Sierra Leone. A marine can do everything. The 
muleteer is a marine; so are the gardeners, the 
shepherds, the stockmen, the grooms, the masons, 
the carpenters and the plumbers. Even the 
island trapper who gets rewards for the tails of 
rats is a marine. 

Cay 
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ROBERT BROWNING, FOOTMAN. 


t is a noteworthy fact that many artistic and 
literary geniuses have had a comparatively 
lowly origin. If America does not produce some 
day great men of letters and first-rate poets, it 
will not be because we are descended from the 
poor relations and younger brothers of the Saxon 
family. Nor will it be because Americans are, as 
a New York newspaper is fond of reminding us 
when we talk about good families, mostly of 
lowly birth. 

In the parish church at Pentridge, in Dorset- 
shire, England, where the Browning family lived, 
a tablet was erected not long ago in memory of 
the poet’s ancestor, also called Robert. The 
memorial is inseribed : 

To the memory of 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
of Woodyates, in this Parish, who died 
ovember 25th, 1745, 
and is the first known Forefather of 
Robert Browning, Poet. 
He was formerly Footman and Butler 
in the Bankes Family. 


All service ranks the same with God.— Browning. 


This tablet was erected by some of the poet’s 
Friends and Admirers, 1902. 
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MIXING UP MATERIAL. 


— a good many queer things in this 
worki,”’ said Miss Jowders, meditatively, to 
her friend, Miss Barnes, “but the queerest of all is 
folks. Now did you ever take notice of that young 
man that spent the fore part of August here, a 
friend of the Samson family?” 

“I did,” said Miss Barnes, nodding violently. 
“Kind of foolish-appearing he was.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jowders, “but he knew how to 
eat; he was the heartiest boarder I ever had. 
But it’s his trade that’s so queer—he’s a story- 
writer, and he’s always looking for what he ealls 
‘material.’ He seemed to think everything and 
everybody here was material, and I said to him 
outright one day, ‘You may get into trouble if you 
take Branbury folks and put ’em right in a book, 
faults, failings and all.’ 

“But he laughed and said ’twould be all safe the 
way he did it, and then he explained his method. 


When he died he | 


There is the town, described not | 
long ago in The Companion, where the women | 
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E COMPANION CALENDAR 
1908, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful 
and touching scene in the world—a group 
|of lovely children at the knee of a 
|charming mother. 


TH 


‘THE CALENDAR takes the form of 

@ screen, decorated in the familiar 
colonial white and gold. It is 1134 inches 
high and 18% inches wide. The large 
central picture as well as the side panels 
of rich chrysanthemums are copies of 
|originals painted expressly for The 
Companion, and are exquisitely repro- 
duced in twelve colors. 


NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 

the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for 
current use, but a beautiful household 
ornament to be preserved at the end of | 
| the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. | 


HIS CHARMING SOUVENIR will | 
be given to those subscribers who | 
pay at this season of the year their | 
subscriptions for 1903. It is not sold 
with the paper as a part of the value 
| for which the subscription price pays, 
|} but is a gift from the publishers in 
acknowledgment of promptness. Old 
|and new subscribers who pay now for 
|mext year’s subscription will receive 
| the Calendar by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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USEFUL LIGHT. 


tationed off the island of Islay, on the west 

coast of Scotland, at the Otter Rock, there is 
|an interesting and novel light-ship, which is 
described in Cassell’s Magazine. 


It is unmanned, yet it can be relied un to display 
the warning light to guide the mariner on this 

| dangerous coast. It is a very ingeniously con- | 
| structed vessel, and the only one of its kind in | 
existence. In its two steel tanks sufficient gas | 
| can b . stored to supply the vessel for several 
| months. 
| _ Experiments have shown that the light may be | 
| depended upon to burn continuously for months | 
latatime. The approximate duration of the light 
| Can —— be predetermined, and there is no 
| danger whatever of the light being extinguished 
| either Wy wind or spray. 

The light is visible at a distance of eight to | 
| twelve miles. The light-ship also has a bell, which 
is made to ring automatically by means of an | 
ingenious device which utilizes the gas, as it 

asses from the tanks to the lantern, to work the | 
yell clapper. The light is not interfered with in | 
= Faas itest degree by the device for striking the | 
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HE TOOK IT. 


| x idea of the West Point standard of obedience 
and discipline is to be got from a story told 
| by Mr. James Barnes in an article in the Outlook 
| on “A Hundred Years at West Point.” 
| During the Civil War a young officer once | 
| reported to a volunteer brigade commander that 
| he had orders from division headquarters to take 
|a battery. It held the top ofa ey slope on 
| the front of the Confederate line, the shells from 
which were playing havoc with the Union infantry 
that were deploying through a wooded ravine. 

“What!” exclaimed the volunteer brigadier. 
“Are you going to try to take those guns with 

| cavalry? Impossible! You can’t do it.” 

“Oh yes, I can, sir,’ was the reply. 
orders in my pocket.” 

This West Pointer did not doubt in the least 
what he was going to do, nor his capacity, and, 
strange to say, he did it. Advancing at a charge 

| suddenly from the wood across the open ground, 
he took the battery in the flank before the enemy 
could change effectively the position of the guns, 
| and he brought them back with him. 


“T’ve got 
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ELOQUENCE IN FIGURES. 


hose who have patience for statistics may cal- 

culate how much truth to fact there is in this 

piece of loyal eloquence on the part of an Austra- 
| lian schoolmaster : | 


| King Edward, he told his class, is now sovereign 
over a continent, one hundred peninsulas, five 
| hundred promontories, one hundred lakes, two 
| thousand rivers and ten thousand islands. 
| He waves his hand, and nine hundred thousand 
| warriors march to battle to conquer or to die. 
| He bends his head, and one thousand ships_of 
| war and a hundred thousand sailors perform his 
bidding on the ocean. He walks upon the earth, 
and three hundred million human beings feel the 
least pressure of his foot. 
|_ The Assyrian empire was not so populous. The 
Persian empire was not so powerful. The Cartha- 
| ginian empire was not so much dreaded. The 
| Spanish empire was not so widely diffused. The 
| Roman empire was weak in comparison, and 
| Greece was a small village. 


| 
} 





ladies,’ he said, ‘and if there’s a naughty girl 1 | lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 


Throat and Lung Troubies are effectively re- | 


used at all times with perfect safety. (Ade. 











BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Reproductions of famous paintings by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 subjects in Black and White or Sepia. | 





Size 54 x8. One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. %2-page | 
illustrated catalogue and_two sample pictures for 
two-cent stamp. GEO. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 





6 JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
~ BOSTON, MASS. 


Wek Makers and Importers of every 
yy 
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Instrument that's Musical. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
CAN WRITE THEM. 
CALKINS, THE STORY-TELLER. 

Mr. Franklin W. Calkins, of Wyoming, Wis., | 
who writes many interesting stories for The 
Youth's Companion, says: 

“Food can make or unmake a writer. For a 
number of years, living the sedentary life of the 
writer and student, I suffered all the ills of nerv- 
ous dyspepsia. I could eat nothing in the morn- 
ing save a dry crust of toasted bread and a cup of 
weak coffee. For my dinner até o’clock I had 
been in the habit of eating rare beefsteak, the 
only food from which I seemed to get proper 
nourishment, but no meal was taken without the 
after pangs of indigestion; I was beginning to get 
disgusted with life. 

“About a year ago a friend suggested Grape- 
Nuts, telling me of the benefit he had received 
from the food, and 1 began with it as directed; I 
found immediate relief from my indigestion, and 
in a short time my dyspepsia left me entirely. I 
have now used Grape-Nuts for a year, and have 
had no trouble with my stomach, having eaten 
many enjoyable dinners. 

“T find, in fact, that all you say for Grape-Nuts 
is true, and it is certainly the food for brain-work- 
ers, and the truth of your claims is proved in my | 
own cure. I have no appetite for meats.” 


Bensdorp's 
pace COCOA. 


Dutch 
The rich and deli- 


cate flavor of this fa- 
mous double strength 
cocoa explains its in- 
creasing popularity. 


Unequaled for 
Cake, Ice-Cream, Etc. 
Makes a Delicious Drink. 


Sold by your*grocer 
in yellow wrapped 
cans. If he hasn’t it, 
send us his name and 
address. 


FREE. 


On receipt of three 
2c. stamps for post- 
age, etc.,we will send 
you two dainty Blue Delft Panels of Dutch 
Scenes, a sample of this famous cocoa and a | 
booklet of original recipes. Address Dept. Y. 

S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
Trial Can(12 to 15 Cups ) sent for 100, coin or stamps. 

















“IT’S DUTCH.” 























WINSLOW( 
Hockey Skates. 


If you hope to enjoy this delightful 
sport — hockey —this winter, better 
look up your Winslow Hockey 
Skates right away. The demand is 
very great, and if you do not make sure 
of them early your dealer may have to 
tell you ‘‘all sold out,’’ and then you'll 
have to send to us, and this makes 
delay; meanwhile “le ice may go and 
your opportunity to enjoy it islost. Don’t 

take chances on 










inferior makes 
of skates—they 
break. 
Winslow's are 
warranted. 


Send to our Dept. 
A for complete 
Catalogue. 

Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mig. 
Company, 
Worcester, 

Maas. 
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Outdoor Exercise 
makes boys and girls 
healthy and strong. A pair 
of our well-known Skates 


will provide the best of out- 
door exercise this winter. 


SEND FOR 


Free Catalogue. 


A postal-card request brings it. 
LF YOUR DEALER hasn't the style you want 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St. Springfield, Mass, 
4 ATHLETIC 


GPALDING’S Any 
wf The American Authority on Sports, Pastimes and 
Physical Education. Each book complete. 
No. 154 — English Field Hockey. 
butes are manifold, and the interest of player and 


Its healthful attri- 
spectator alike is kept active throughout the 














progress of the game 
‘0. 155— How to Play Golf. Photographic inter 
view with Jas. Braid, champion of England 
Vardon tells how to play the game, with illus 


trations; rules, pictures. 
No. 156 — Athletes’ ide. Valuable advice, impor 

tant A. A. U. rules and their explanations, how to 

train, ete. The illustrations comprise many ex 

clusive photos showing cham pions in action. 
Price 10c. by Mail, or of any newsdealer. 
FREE—A Handsome /ilustrated Cata- 
logue of Sports. Fuily illustrated. 


. G. SPALDING @ BROS., 
New York. Chicago. Denver. Baltimore. Buffalo. 














Fits any wrist or arm and stays wherever 
eo A gentle pull expands it several inches. 
t go, and it immediately but gently closes 
Watch as closely as you may, you can’t 
why it does this—but it does. This 
ustable feature is patented. 


A Beautiful 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Rich, beautiful designs. Gold-filled and 
Sterling Silver; chased, haif-chased and plain. 
Ask to see the *‘Carmen” Bracelet 
at jewelry stores—it will interest you. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 

Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 


The food you eat is “® 


responsible for your suc- 
cess or failure in hfe, 


Imperfect or unnatu- 
ral food, such as cereal 
mushes, which cannot 
be properly masticated, 

means bad _ digestion, a 
poorly nourished body and 
an inactive mind. This condi- 
tion leaves you unfit to successfully fight 
the battles of life. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


Is thrice cooked and spun into fine 
shreds, each shred containing thousands 
of tiny pores, which give enormous sur- 
face for the action of the digestive fluids 
and insures perfect digestion and immedi- 
ate relief from constipation, when not 
handicapped by other improper foods. 
“The Shredded Wheat Habit” means 
a clear, active mind, and a strong body 
—acquire it. 
Sold by all grocers. 
Send for “ The Vital 
Question” (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) 
e. Address 


again. 


see 
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Niagara Palis, N. Y. 
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it costs. 


much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is better protection than a solid gold 
case, because of its stiffness and 
strength. Better than any other case, 
because it will last for 25 years with- 
out wearing thin or losing its beauty. 
A reputation of 50 years proves the 
value of the Jas. Boss Case. 

Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, 







Sign of a Watch Case 


This Keystone is the identifying sign of 
the best watch case inade—no matter what 
It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an all-gold case, at a 
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A magic dwelling stands this week 

Upon the meadow by “the store”; 
A sturdy tent with flag-hung peak, 

A brief hour’s work or scarcely more. 
About the cross-roads, up and down, 
The news has sped, and cheeks of brown 

Take on a sheepish red to hear 
The tintype man has come to town! 


The farmer’s lass half-dreaming goes; 
Each frock in stern review must pass, 
Each movement is a furtive pose, 
Each errand takes her by her glass. 
The mother finds a hundredth care, 
As though she had not yet her share,— 
To coax into a “‘tumble-curl” 
That milkweed fluff, her baby’s hair. 


The other youngsters muster fast 

In Sunday glories, white or blue; 
Unwilling, chubby feet are cast 

In prison-cells of sock and shoe. 
They tremble at the canvas door, 
But once upon the grassy floor 

Set round with chemic mysteries, 
Their hearts are stoutened to explore. 


A circus feeling haunts the place, 

This wee, half-lighted, pointed room, 
Till each young rogue is called to face 

The three-leg monster wrapped in gloom. 
Last of the noisy, restless clan 
The screaming baby flouts each plan 

Of mother-love,—the whistling “bird” ; 
I pity thee, O tintype man! 


’Tis done; the family group is off, 
Yet is there little time to spare; 
With many a knowing smile and cough 
The artist greets a conscious pair. 
A puzzling question, now,—the pose? 
The stroller must the matter close; 
He takes them sitting hand in hand, 
For vastly well his trade he knows! 


To-day the artist struck his tent, 
In other fields to pitch and wait, 
But blessings followed, as he went, 
This arab of the lens and plate, 
For proudly in the honor-place 
His pink-framed work shall stand and grace 
The farm life, and perhaps, one day, 
Bring home for us some angel face! 
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HIS BEST INVESTMENT. 
WENTY-FIVE years ago Col. 
George R. Clark was a prosperous 
real estate man in Chicago, with a 
wife and home that seemed wo fill 
his life with all needed comfort, 
and with a business which prom- 
ised reasonable certainty for the future. 
He had only to look forward to the 
rounding out of life in comparative 
comfort, and the gradual retirement 
from active work to enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. He loved his well-appointed home, 
his horses, and the comfort which awaited him 
at the close of his day’s work in the office. 

But there came a change in his outlook upon 
life. He was a good man already, and a Chris- 
tian ; but he came to the doing of some forms of 
work at close range which formerly he had done 
through others, and there grew in his heart a 
new feeling for the unfortunate and the tempted 
that wrought a change in his habits. 

He began to spend his evenings in a little 
mission, newly begun in a needy quarter of the 
city, working among the forlorn men who 
gathered there. He was warm-hearted, upright, 
genuinely sympathetic, eminently practical in 
his religion, and his hold upon the men whom he 
was trying to help was apparent at once, and 
was strong. Mrs. Clark joined her husband in 
this work ; a little woman just past middle life, 
but full of pluck and earnestness. 

The mission needed money, and the colonel 
gave it with a generous hand ; but more it needed 
a man and a woman such as he and his wife 
proved to be, and from small beginnings it grew 
to a place of importance and influence. 

The Pacific Garden Mission, as it was called, 
has existed and flourished for a quarter of a 
century. Colonel Clark is dead, but the work 
survives, and is nobly filling out its early plan. 
Three hundred and sixty-five nights in the year 
it is open, and always well-filled; and there is 
hardly a night when some discouraged, tempted 

‘man or woman does not there begin a new life. 

In these meetings, through summer and winter, 
Mrs, Clark is still a constant help and inspira- 
tion. It is yet too soon to tell all that her work 
means. 

It is not to give a history of this mission that 
the present article is written, but to tell how 
one man and woman came to be a blessing to 
thousands of struggling men and women, and to 
others who had ceased to struggle, by undertaking 
to do the Lord’s work at first hand. Colonel 
Clark had been for years a careful and successful 
investor ; but his best investment was the putting 
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in not of his money only, but of his personal 
service, as well. 

Every city, every town, even, has its religious 
and its philanthropic work ; and there is not one 
such enterprise, however well-equipped, that 
would not be glad to have, and be the better for, 
the earnest, personal service of practical, energetic 
men and women. The writing of a check is not 
all that is necessary, although it plays a useful 


part. It is self-giving, self-dedication that is 
most needed. aes 
LJ s 
CHIPMUNK - HUNTING. 


new and strange things in the woods. They 

examined the slightest sign of life; and if a 
bird had scratched the leaves off the ground, or 
a bear dragged up a root for his morning meal, 
they stopped to speculate on the time when it 
was done. In “Indian Boyhood’ Dr. Charles A. 
Eastman, himself an Indian, tells of the way in 
which he and his companions caught the animals 
of the wood. 

Our devices for trapping small animals, he says, 
were rude, but they were often successful. For 
instance, we used to gather up a peck or so of 
large, sharp-pvinted burs and scatter them in the 
rabbit’s burrow-like path. In the morning we 
would find the little fellow sitting quietly in his 
tracks, unable to move, for the burs stuck to his 


| t was a part of the Indian boys’ hunting to find 


eet. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable of all was the 
chipmunk-hunt. After the first thaw the chip- 
munks burrow a hole through the snowy crust 
and make their first appearance for the season. 
Sometimes as many as fifty will come together 
and hold a social reunion. These gatherings 
occur early in the morning, from daybreak 
about nine o’clock. 

We boys learned this, among other secrets of 
nature, and got our blunt-headed arrows together 
in good season for the chipmunk expedition. 

e generally went in on of six to a dozen 
or fifteen, to see which would get the most. On 
the preceding evening we selected several boys 
who could imitate the chipmunk’s call with wild- 
oat straws, and each of these provided himself 
with a supply of straws. : 

My first experience of this kind I still remember 
well. It was a fine, crisp March morning, and the 
sun had not yet shown himself as we hurried 
along through the ghostly wood. Presently we 
arrived at a place where there were many signs 
of the animals. Then each of us selected a tree, 
and took up his position behind it. The chipmunk- 
caller sat upon a log, as motionless as possible, 
and began to call. 

Soon we heard the rustle of little feet on the 
hard snow; then we saw the chipmunks approach- 
ing from all directions. 

n a few minutes the chipmunk-caller was 
besieged with them. Some ran all over his person, 
others under him, and still others ran up the tree 
against which he was sitting. Each —_ remained 
immovable until the leader gave the signal; then 
a Py shout arose, and the chipmunks in their 
fright all ran up the different trees. 

Now the shooting-match began. The little 
creatures seemed to realize their hopeless posi- 
tion ; they would try again and aga hn to come 
down the trees and escape from the deadly arrows. 
Whenever several of them rushed toward the 

ound together, we all hugged the tree and yelled 

rantically to scare them up again. 

Each boy shoots always against the trunk of 
the tree, so that the arrow may bound back to him 
every time; otherwise, when he had shot awa. 
all of his arrows, he would be helpless, an 
another, who had cleared his own tree, would 
come and take away his game; so there was 
warm ———. At last all the chipmunks 
were killed or gone, and then we went on to 
another —— nsoping up the sport until the sun 
— out and the chipmunks refused to answer 

0 the call. 
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THE THOUGHTFUL SHAH. 


he kindly consideration of the shah toward 

a dentist whom he summoned during his 

recent visit in Paris is described by the 

London Telegraph, but it is evident that if the 

shah was thoughtful for the dentist he was not 

troubled by any solicitude for the feelings of his 
attendants. 


His majesty suffered from toothache soon after 
his arrival in Paris, and sent for a dentist. The 
dentist looked at his majesty’s teeth, and advised 
the extraction, not of one, but of several. The 
operation was a for a day, but when the 
dentist returned he found the shah all right, and 
apparently in a playful mood. The toothache had 
gone and there was no longer any need for the 

entist’s services. 

As the dentist was preparing to leave, the shah 
called him back, saying, “I do not like to have 
troubled you for nothing, so, as you have come, 
you had better draw a molar from each of my 
courrselors.”’ 

The shah spoke with his eyes fixed on the 

ound and in a meditative manner. When he 
ooked up all the counselors had vanished, with 
the exception of the grand vizier, who manfully 
stood his ground, unmindful as to whether his 
all-powerful master was in joke or in earnest. 
The other counselors evidently believed in the 
earnestness of the master’s utterances. 

This anecdote is something like the one told of 
the shah’s predecessor, who, when in Paris, asked 
to see Monsieur Deibler at work with the guillo- 
tine. When he was informed that at the time 
there was nobody waiting for execution, he pro- 

osed that one of his suite should be handed over 

Deibler and decapitated in the Champs-Elysées. 

The probability is, however, that neither story 
has any real foundation in fact. 
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BIRD AND BARTENDER. 


n unexpected strain of tenderness in a man 
A whose surroundings are not congenial soil 
for the development of gentleness was 
recently discovered by an acquaintance who for 
several years had known the man only as a bar- 
tender of somewhat reckless disposition. The 
story is told in the Washington Times : 


vanes if I had not surprised him in a strange 
occupation he might not have given me that 
glimpse of his real nature, but he felt obliged to 
explain why he was apparently gathering flowers 
along a suburban _car-track. found that the 
“flowers” were tall stalks of plantain, and the 
bartender was , *hering the seed for the canary- 
bird which he and his wife had at home. 

At the time when I met him his wife was away 
visiting relatives in a distant state, and the little 
bartender said, was his only com- 
panion. 

He took me home with him, At the top of three 
flights of stairs we entered his apartments. The 
bird-cage hung in one of the front windows, over 
a half-dozen unhealthy-looking potted : 
the door of the cage was open and the bird not to 

seen. I told him I was afraid his bird had 

















escaped; but he only laughed, and just then a 
little fleck of fray! alighted on his shoulder, and 
he began to talk to it. 

“I know you’re just as lonesome as I am,” he 
said. Then he turned to me and told me many 
things about the bird which were of little conse- 
_—_ in themselves, but their telling revealed 

e man’s spirit. 

“He has been drooping ever since my wife went 
pa he said. ‘For three days after she left he 
wouldn’t take a bath or pay any attention to 
anything, and while she was here he took two or 
three baths a day, and was always asking some 
one to notice him. My wife would have to say, 
‘Yes, I know you have taken your bath,’ before 
he would be satisfied.” 

Then he talked to the bird again about the lone- 
someness of the place, and I fell to wondering at 
this hidden gentleness in his character; and 
wondered, too, what kind of a woman she might 
be who had left such an emptiness in the hearts 
of two beings at the opposite poles of life, the 
tiny bird and the big bartender. 





W° drew the thong at toe and heel; 
With youth and health we took the 
field; 
Our skates were simitars of steel; 
They scarred old Hudson’s icy shield. 


Behind rose Storm King’s silvered throne 
Begirt with somber spears of pine ; 
Before, the river,—all our own, 
Stretched ever north his frigid line. 


We felt the thrill of pulsing tides— 
The one delight that cannot cloy; 

The miles we measured by our strides, 
And every impulse was a joy. 


High cities hailed us as we flew, 

Quaint kobolds becked from crag and hill. 
To us the clear nor’ wester blew 

The frosty kiss of Kaaterskill. 


The day that died on crimson scaurs 
Bequeathed us night’s transcending boon. 
Oh, steel-black sky and diamond stars! 
Oh, pale enchantment of the moon! 
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HE SHOULD HAVE KNOWN. 


he conductor on the street-car is theoretically 

responsible for the lives and comfort of all 

his passengers. No matter how crowded 
the car, he is supposed to see every signal for the 
car to stop, and the company expects him to 
collect every fare and say “Please” when he asks 
for it. Worse than that, he is supposed by some 
passengers, like the one who figures in this story 
from the Chicago Tribune, to know everything. 
She was an elderly woman in a youthful hat, and 
as she paid her fare, she said: 


“Conductor, I want to get off_at the street Mrs. 
Rebecca Isinglass lives on. I’ve forgotten the 
name of it, but there’s a drug-store on the corner 
kept by a man named Johnson.” 

“1 don’t know any such woman, ma’am,”’ replied 
the conductor, “and we pass forty corners where 
there are drug-stores.” 

‘But it’s in this part of town, and she lives in a 
two-story brick house about six doors from the 
corner. She’s a woman with a double chin, and 
she always travels on this line.” 

“TI don’t doubt that, ma’am, but I don’t know 
where she lives or anything about her.” 

“I think*that’s —— strange. She’s got a 
sister that teaches in the Kershaw School, and 
I’ve told you the kind of a house she —” 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t know a thing about her, 
ma’am. You'll have to tell mp the name of the 
street or —” 

“Seems to me the street-car comeene ought to 
employ conductors that know something. If you 
can’t tell me where to get off, give me my money 
back and I’ll take some other car.” 

“T can’t do that. I’ve rung up your fare.” 

“Going to cheat me out of my nickel, are you?” 

“Certainly not, ma’am. If you had told me 
where you wanted to ap — 

“T did tell you, sir. If you didn’t know where 
to let me off, you ought to have said so. I told 
you the name of the woman I’m hunting, I told 
you about the drug-store, I described the house 
she lives in so plain that nobody can miss it, and 
I told you it was in this part of town. What more 
do you want?” 

“Nothing, ma’am,” said the conductor, weak- 
ening. ‘“Here’s your nickel. I'll pay it out of my 
own pocket. You’re too many for me.” 

He gave her a coin, rang the signal to stop, and 
his passenger got off at the next crossing, where 
she stationed herself to wait for a car with a more 
intelligent conductor. 


fe 
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A VICTIM OF PRIDE. 


t has been. said that the reason of Napoleon’s 

| defeat was simply that he thought he could 

not be defeated. The New York Mail and 

Express repeats a conversation overheard on a 

suburban train, which tells how a Napoleon of the 
barn-yard was conquered. 


“Pride’s a terrible thing, I tell you,” remarked 
a passenger to his seat-mate. 

“Ves?” said the other man, good-naturedly. 

“Yes. This young ee reo ay mee to a news 
despatch in the evening paper—“cutting away for 
the other side of the world just because the girl 
made a fool of him reminds me of the Langshan 
rooster we had up at our place. He was a fine- 
ooking bird, and he had bossed the barn-yard so 
png t hat he sort of came to think he was infal- 

le 





“That’s natural,” responded the other man. 

“Well, the rooster grew careless, and one da 
when he was putting on too many airs a cross ol 
hen pecked his left eye out, in plain view of the 
whole flock. You never saw such humiliation in 
your life. 

“Tt wasn’t the loss of the eye that hurt so much 

» himself 


again. Every rooster in the yard made fun of 
him; the hens strutted by without paying the least 
attention to him, and even the chickens sauced 
ha. He pined away, his feathers drooped, an 
he became a regular outcast, sneaking around by 
himself to pick up stray gains of corn when the 
rest of the fowls 8 ey 

“One day I went out to get a p cme 4 hen for 
dinner. I laid the hatchet on the block where I 








the block was that old rooster.’ He hop) 
up and put his head down close to 
hatchet, and was waiting for me.” 



















“Did you kill him?” asked the other man, as the 
narrator paused. 

“T didn’t want to, but my wife begged me to put 
him out of his misery. He wasn’t very good eating, 
but I made him the subject of a fine talk about 
pride, which, as I said before, is a terrible thing.” 
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IN AN AVALANCHE. 


he sense of helplessness is said to be one of 
- the most terrible parts of the experience 

of falling in an avalanche of snow. In 
writing of the dangers of the Alps in the Pali 
Mall Magazine, Mr. Harold Spender recounts the 
adventure of Mr. Gossett, who was actually 
covered up by a wave of snow which came from 
behind him and closed over his head. He man- 
aged to work himself to the surface, where he 
was so borne along that he could watch all that 
took place, although unable at the time to free or 
even to help himself much, Thisis his own story: 


“TI was on the wave of the avalanche, and saw it 
before me as I was carried down. It was the most 
awful sight I ever witnessed. The head of the 
avalanche was already at the spot where we had 
made our last halt. The head alone was preceded 
by a thick cloud of snow-dust; the rest of the 
avalanche was clear. 

“Around me I heard the horrid hissing of the 
snow, and far before me the thundering of the fore- 
most part of the avalanche. To prevent myself 
from sinking again I made use of my arms much 
in ber same way as when swimming in a standing 

psition. 

“At last I noticed that I was moving more slowly ; 
then I saw the pieces of snow in front of me stop 
at some yards’ distance; then the snow straight 
before me stopped, and i heard on a large scale 
the same creaking sound that is produced when 
a heavy cart passes over hard-frozen snow in 
winter. I felt that I also stopped, and instantly 
threw up both arms > een my head in case I 
should again be covered up.” 

Mr. Gossett and three of his companions 
escaped. The other two were buried by the 
avalanche. 
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PEACEABLE RESISTANCE. 


uring the Civil War the Friends, because of 
L) their peaceful creed, endeavored to be 
released from the requirements of the 
draft. They were always reasonable and quiet 
in their earnestness, and seldom failed to gain 
their point. Major Townsend, in “Anecdotes of 
the Civil War,” tells this story of Isaac Newton, 
the Friend who was commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


Speaking once of scruples about fighting, I 
asked him if he believed it necessary to carry out 
the exact letter of the Scripture, and under no 
circumstances to resist. 

“Oh, no,” said he. “There are other ways of 
regains besides fighting.” 

Then he told the story of havin 
@ wagon at a narrow part of the road, who, 
seeing that he was a Friend, refused to turn out 
for him, but stopped directly in the middle of the 
road. 

Isaac asked him kindly to turn out, but the man 
gruffly refused. Then Isaac said, “Friend, if thou 
wilt not turn thy horse, I will turn him for thee.” 
So he took the horse’s head to turn him. Then 
ie man jumped out and ran forward, asifto attack 

im 


met a man in 


On this, Isaac seized him by the arnis above 
the elbow, held him as if in a vise, and quietly 
pone. “Friend, if thou dost resist, I shall shake 

ee!” 

So he gave him a preliminary shake as a sample, 
and the man, seeing how powe and resolute 
he was, apologized, and turned his horse as far 
out as he could. 

“I did not strike him,” said Isaac. 
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KNITTING- WORK. 


unt Alvira Fifer was what her neighbors 
A called a “regular driver.” Possessed of 
untiring energy and unfailing strength her- 
self, she made little allowance for idleness on the 
part of any one; and she declared, says a con- 
tributor te Lippincott’s Magazine, that she could 
“put up with a mean man easier than with a lazy 
one.” 


Aunt Alvira’s husband, Uncle Ethan, was a 
small, wizened, wedk-looking man, whom Aunt 
Alvira declared to be “mighty wiry, if he did look 
so spindlin’.” 

One day a summer boarder who chanced to be 
staying at a farmhouse near the Fifer homestead 
wandered over to the little brown farmhouse and 
sat down for a chat with Aunt Alvira. The visitor 
took note of the enormous quantity of stove-wood 
eae up in the back yard and overflowing from 

he great wood-shed. The whole yard was strewn 
The caller estimated that there were not 
less than twenty-five cords. 

“What an enormous quantity of wood you have,” 
he said to Aunt Fifer. 

“Yes, there is considerable,” she replied. “I 
eal’late on sellin’ most of it in the fall.” 

“Who cut it?” 

“Oh, Ethan did it as sort o’ knittin’-work. I 
think it’s a good thing for a man to have some 
kind of knittin’-work to do when he’s restin’, and 
that wood-pile has been Lthan’s knittin’-work.’ 
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WHERE HISTORY IS SILENT. 


he old story of a mother who, when she 
feared her boy was lost, recalled all his 
virtues, but on his being restored to her 
immediately punished him soundly for running 
away, is repeated with rather a different ending 
by the New York Evening Post: 


He was but four years old, and was allowed to 
play on the street with other little tots who were 
as yet too young to go to school. His mothe: 
would frequently go to the front window to se« 
what he was doing. 

One — when she went to the window he was 
nowhere in sight. She waited there quite a while, 
but he did not appear. Again and again sh: 
| went to the window, but could get no searee 

of him. She was becoming alarmed when he 
returned. 

He seemed to be proud of having run away, but 
with the pride there was also an expression of 
anxiety, not to say fear. He did not know what 
sort of a reception he was likely to get. 

His mother sternly asked him where he ha‘ 
bene. “Be careful, now, and don’t lie to me,” sh- 
said. 

The boy’s face brightened. “Mamma,” said he, 
“did George Washington ever tell a lie?” 

“No,” was the reply, “and don’t you tell me 
one.” 

The boy’s face still shone. “Mamma,” he con- 
tinued, “did George Washington’s mamma whip 
him when he didn’t tell a lie 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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THE LIMP-STOCKING SOCIETY. | | he would come anyway, so they did not worry | dreadful thing! But you see he had been awake 


By Constance Hamilton. 


“, ” 
Cases. 


veterinary department across the room! 

“Tt’s a dre-adf’ly sickly time!” said | 
the smiling head “veteran,” as papa 
called him, bustling about impor- 
tantly. “I’ve set more legs ’n’ ar— 
oh, no, I mean legs, than you can 
think of, and now I’ve got to mend 
Tommy Knapp’s Dobbin’s juggler 
vein.” 

“Yes, it’s a busy season,” remarked 
the head nurse of the accident ward, 
bustling, too, in a white cap and 
apron. “All my beds are full, and if 
Seraphine Selina Simms wasn’t ’bout 
well enough to be ’charged I don’t 
know what I should do, ’cause Pauline 
Brown is going to bring over her Jo 
Ann Dark this afternoon. She’s 
burst a blood-vessel, I b’lieve. I’ve 
got that to set. Ain’t you glad it’s 
’most Christmas, Morry, so we can 
rest ?” 

Maurice, the 
mysteriously. 

“T guess somebody else’ll be the 
gladdest,” he said. “The little Mul- 
lens and the five little Pitcher folks 
and —” 

“Sh! sh! Morry, you’re letting 
your right hand know.” 

“T’ll put it in my pocket where it 
can’t hear,” laughed Maurice, hurry- 
ing away to the convalescent cow in 
a corner. 

At one end of the big, sunshiny 
room was the queerest ward of all— 
the “Dispensary for Decrepit Furni- 
ture.’ Papa had written the sign- 
board over the sofa and appointed 
Philip surgeon-in-charge. Lame little 
chairs and tables and sofas stuod about 
in all stages of cure. Meggy Burr’s 
red plush paper-doll parlor set was 
there for treatment, and, bless me, 
how much it was improving under 
Doctor Philip’s care! And there was 
Becky Plume’s bureau and Ellice 
Eastman’s tin kitchen, for, you see, 
all the neighborhood was sending 
patients to the hospital. Everybody 
seemed interested in it for blocks and 
blocks on Hanover Street, and round 
two corners on Elm and Periwinkle. 

When the patients were all pro- 
nounced cured, do you know what 
was going to be done with them? 
Sent home? No, they were all going 
to join the Limp-Stocking Club at 
Miss Dorothy’s. Miss Dorothy was 
the teacher at the Periwinkle Street 
private school. In her little boarding- 
house room, securely pinned to the 
mantelpiece, hung a row of empty 
stockings —long limp ones, wee limp 
ones, and limp middle-sized ones. 
They were all waiting for the cured 
hospital patients. Miss Dorothy had 
borrowed them for the good work. 

One day Miss Dorothy had taken 
the children in to see them as they 
hung there forlornly empty. 

“See,” she had said, gently, “how dismal they 
look! What if one of them was your stocking 
and it was Christmas morning? Shall we fill 
them—all of us together—with some of our own 
treasures that we have had good times with our 
own selves ?”? 

So the club was formed and the hospital 
established, for Miss Dorothy said everything 
that was to go into the limp stockings must be 
cured of all diseases and troubles, and ready to 
begin life anew. 

When the stockings should be filled, Santa 
Claus was to spirit them away, down the little 
smoky Mullen chimney and into the little 
Pitchers’ blank, bare room. The longest, 
limpest stocking of all was to hang next to 
“Billy Wash’woman’s” bed, beside his poor 
little crutches. 

Now I am wondering if all the girls and all the 
boys on all the pleasant streets in all the towns 
were to belong to “Limp-Stocking Societies”— 
why, how many happy little Pitchers and 
Mullens and lame little “Billy Wash’womans” 
there would be on merry Christmas morning ! 





“veteran,”’ smiled 
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HOW PAPA FORGOT. 


By Grace Holmes. 


T was not at all the right sort of a Christmas 
eve. Instead of a clear sky, spangled with 
twinkling stars, there seemed to be no sky— 

just fog; and in place of crisp, squeaky snow 
over the ground, there was ag and slushy 
streets. 

If Santa, Clans teil sitheeil to etntt eu, aoene 

could have blamed him; but the children knew 


about the weather, but hung up their stockings | 
with happy hearts and went to bed with | 


HE hospital was quite crowded with | pleasant anticipations. At least, that was the | enough to get off the train at all. 
There was a specially large | way Marjory Wilson did. 

number in the accident ward, and, dear | Marjory’s papa was an engineer, and a few 
me, the poor creatures there were in the | days before he had been called away from home 


to make a long extra trip; now he was on 


his way home, very tired, but very thankful, | 


| too, that he could be at home on Christmas day. 
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all of the night before, and he was so very sleepy 
just then it was hard work for him to rouse up 
But as he 


| plodded along toward home he gradually began 


to realize where he was going—home, to mamma 
and the children; and Marjory would say, “Did 
you bring me anything, papa?” and baby Walter | 
i say, “Bing me ansing, papa ?’’ 

Why, yes, he had. Why, to-morrow would be 





THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


He wasa very generous papa to his little girl and | 
his baby boy; in the rack above his head there 


were several bundles. One contained a beautiful 
dolly, dressed complete with jacket and hat; 
another box held a set of little furs; then there 
was a funny rubber doll for baby Walter, and 
some picture-books and a few other smaller gifts. 
No wonder that Marjory smiled in her sleep 
as she lay dreaming in her pretty, white bed. 
Papa Wilson was asleep also, but he was not 
resting as comfortably as Marjory was. He 
was just taking a little nap, with his hat over his 
eyes, in his seat in the crowded, close, hot car ; 


}and when the brakeman came in and shouted, 


| 








“Clinton!” and gave him a friendly poke, he 
was only just able to wake up enough to grasp 
his coat and stumble stupidly out of the car, 
leaving the precious packages behind. 

Dear me, how could he have done such a 





Christmas, and now he was very wide awake 
indeed. But what should he do? In his despair 
he stopped short and groaned aloud: “Well, now 
I have done it!’ 

He was standing at a street crossing just 
beside a little patrol box, and at his words a 
big policeman stepped out of the shadowed door 
and said sternly, “Done what, sir?” And poor 
papa, feeling that arrest and a dungeon cell were 


no more than he deserved, confessed his guilt | 


immediately. 

The officer stepped quickly back into his little 
house again and sent a telephone message to 
the station agent, who had just time to get the 
packages before the train left the depot, and papa 
found them all safe a few minutes later when he 
inquired for them. And the policeman’s little 
daughter found something extra nice in her 
stocking, too, when Christmas morning came. 
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CHRISTMAS 


IS NEAR. 


By Persis Gardiner. 


Two little curly heads, yellow and brown, 
Over their work bending busily down. 

Twenty wee fingers all stitching away, 
Nimbly and deftly as ever they may. 

Four little lips whispering softly and low 
Sweet little secrets that no one must know. 
These are the signs by which it is clear 

That Yule-tide is coming and Christmas is near! 


Oh, for the mysteries mo one can guess! 
Something for baby, and something for Bess, 
Presents for Jacky, and gifts for papa, 
Such a delightful surprise for mamma, 





All stowed away in the little work-box 
Of wee Rosy Posy and sweet Goldilocks ; 
No one shall open it, no one shall peer 
Into its treasures till Christiaas is here. 


Work away, dear little hands, work away, 
Swiftly and nimbly as ever you may. 

Only a little while longer, you know, 

You will have leisure to stitch and to sew. 
Every new morning and every new night 
Brings the day nearer, the day of delight. 
Brightest and merriest day of the year; 
Yule-tide is coming and Christmas is near. 


Fe Bre ad is cheap in some 





NUTS TO CRACK, 
1. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 
Subordinate 


When the baker sent - -- I was 

disappointed, for I wanted - 
seems as if he never has what we want. Y -- - 
is impossible to get them; and -, --- 


but that he 
places, 
The place is too small, and things 
and dear, it 


so good, never makes. 


-- this town. 
are 80 scarce 


live here almost I ought not to 
talk so, for I never liked it when 
others do 1 like to 


hear one spe ak ili of his home, I 
think the town might amount to some- 
thing were the people aught 
- drone myself, perhaps, 
but what can one woman do? A large 
manufacturing plant would have come 
vere had they been given a ‘ 
made me disgusted. Our 
pe ople talked and talked, 
~- money. This river is very muddy, 
You never saw ------, One 
would want a ---- ------ before 
venturing on the water. It is full of 
dangerous places, and if one escaped 
every ----- . not it would 
1 -<- - or to mere luck. 
This river “is “not one for a 
his poems. He may 
--, --- never about this muddy 
stre am. 


2. 
CHANGED HEADS. 
I'm soft and light beyond compare, 
You oft have seen me in the air; 
But change my head, and strange to 
say, 
You trod me underfoot to-dz ay. 
Change once again, I’m soft and white, 
And found on craggy mountain he ‘ight. 
Now one change more, and there's no 


spot 
In al the earth where I am not. 
3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


In sunny lands beyond my first 
My second comes to perfection ; 

Quiet and composed my whole, 
Needing no correction. 


i. 
My first is rough to the touch, 
My second is harsh to the ear: 
Of my whole we lay in a supply 
In the closing months of the year 
111, 
A substitute my first and second, 
A boon companion my third ; 
Try now for something very near, 
And I know you will get the word. 
Iv. 
My first is charming, though fatal to 
man; 
My second comes in the time of the 


an; 
My whole is a curious, brilliant thing, 
Small of body and fleet of wing. 
v. 
As I passed on the road, 
By a house mean and low, 
Came my first in my last 
Or he seemed to be so). 
My whole all forsook me, 
And cowardice shook me ; 
I saved myself not by my craft or my 
cunning, 
But simply by 
running. 





shamefuliy, rapidly 
4, 
VOWEL CHANGES. 
Change the vowel sound of the word 
in first blank and place in second 
blank. 


There was a marked —— in the amount 











0 shown to those present 
The asked for a —— piece of bread, 
The presents were carefully 
macked in — 
T Ke — secured nothing but some 


—— stamps. 
It was a beautiful 
told her the old - 
—pe ople are too fond of — 
The fruit was served on a —— — 


night, and he 


I could not find the name of the —— in 
the — 
The — played with the ball of 


The musicians played a — 
The —— fragments were with the dust 
That teasing tried to me 
The assertion that she has - — in her heart. 


5. 
SUFFIX PUZZLE, 


One suffix add to every word the same, 

And change the meaning as you change the name. 
A ery is now a color, not a sound, 

A time of year unc ultive ated ground. 

This strong defense ’gainst which the muskets roll 
Is nothing but a shallow, muddy hole. 

And these small bits of ore that pass the sieve, 
A mate or counterpart will surely _— 

A boy you nickname turns into a tree 

A beverage a grassy plain will be. 

This level shaded walk at our next turn 
Becomes a common weed that all men spurn 
And that which made a pleasing sound before, 
Produces something very like a roar. 

But change a fish, and presto! you will see 

It nothing makes, which seems a mystery. 

And where a garde n workman you have seen 
There now is nothing but a wall of green. 





6. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


If that is your 1234, 5678 as you live you will 
get no 12345678 out of the thing. 

. troublesome child! Don’t step in that 
12 456 away from that 123456, and don’t 
me dle with the rifles. 

Her wealthy 123456 thought nothing of wear- 
ing anew 1234 56 two every day. 

ans a 123456 here at once 

56 little gold dollars for us! 

The housekeeper was 123 4567 to seat all the 
1234567 visitors together, as she had 12 34567 
large enough. 

In her eyes 123 456, 
123456. 

He took his - n and thus 1234 56: 
“1 123456 in mental agony. 


When man began to 123 the ground, 
Use for each 12345 then he found. 
How wonderful, since the world began, 
Are all the 1234567 works “ man! 
Your heartis troubled. The M.D. 
Gives 123456789. Then 2 ae 

You gain your health, he gains his fee. 


Father 123 


and from her lips fell 
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w URRENT- EVENTS 


ae CoAL-STRIKE ARBITRATION. — The 
anthracite coal-strike commission, November 
22d, adjourned its sittings until December 3d, to 
allow time for the preparation of documentary 
evidence. During this interval an attempt was 
made to settle some of the points at issue by 
direct negotiations between the miners and the 
operators ; but while a conference was in progress 
for this purpose, November 25th, the negotiations 
were abruptly ended by the withdrawal of the 
operators. 





oem In CoLomBrA.— The insurrection 
which had disturbed Colombia for three 
years ended November 22d by the signing of 
peace conditions by General Herrera, the revo- 
lutionary leader, and representatives of the 
Colombian government. The conference between 
the two parties was arranged through the media- 
tion of Rear-Admiral Casey, of the United 


States navy, and the terms of peace were signed | 


on board of his flag-ship, the Wisconsin. 

+= EDUCATION BIL passed the committee 
stage in the House of Commons November 

20th, after 45 days’ discussion of details. The 


final vote that the bill be reported to the House | 


was 212 to 83. an 
i i PostTat Bustngss of the United States 

is growing at a rapid rate. The report of 
the third assistant postmaster-general, Mr. 
Madden, shows that the receipts for 1902 were 
nearly three times as large as in 1882, having 
increased, in round numbers, from $42,000,000 to 
$121,000,000 -during the 20 years. 
for 1902 were $10,000,000 larger than in 1901. 
The deficiency last year, which was about 
$2,500,000, was smaller than in any year since 
1883. vies 

HE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE.—Theefficiency 

of the life-saving service of the United States 
is strikingly shown by the fact that during the 
last year the number of disasters to vessels within 
the scope of the operations of the service was the 
largest, with two exceptions, since the service 
was established, yet the loss of life was excep- 
tionally small. Only 19 lives were lost from 
documented vessels, which include those of five 
tons’ burden or over, and six were lost from 
smaller craft. The number of disasters to 
documented vessels was 385. The whole amount 
of property imperiled was about $14,000,000, of 
which $12,000,000 was saved. The most dis- 
tressing calamity of the year was the drowning 
of seven members of the crew of the Monomoy 
Station off Cape Cod last March, while attempting 
to save the crew of a stranded coal-barge. <A 
bill is now before Congress which provides for 
pensions for the families of men lost under such 
conditions. 


(= FINANCE.—The German secretary 
of the treasury announced to the Reichstag, 
November 21st, that the deficit in the imperial 
budget for 1903 was estimated at $37,500,000, 
which is about two and a half times the deficit 
of 1902. He deprecated the policy of providing 
for deficits by loans, and urged an increase of 
taxation, particularly upon beer and tobacco. 
At the same time, he intimated that the govern- 
ment intended, as soon as practicable, to propose 
pensions for widows and orphans, a measure 
which, according to his estimate, would throw 
an additional burden of $40,000,000 upon the 
treasury. There is at present no imperial tax 
upon beer, that source of revenue being left to 
the several states ; and the tax on tobacco is low. 
pean ALFRED Krupp, the famous 
maker of guns, and the richest man in 
Germany, died suddenly November 22d, aged 48, 
The great works at Essen, of 
which he was the owner, fur- 
nished employment to more than 
40,000 men, and consumed daily 
about 3,600 tons of coal and coke, 
most of which was a product of 
the Krupp mines. The Krupp 
processes in the manufacture 
and manipulation of steel were 
kept a secret from competitors, 
and the guns, armor plate and other products of 
the works were sold all over the world. Herr 
Krupp used a part of his enormous income in 
building model homes, libraries, hospitals and 
other institutions for his workmen. 





HERR Krupp. 


New NAVAL PrROoGRAM.— The general 

board of the United States navy has adopted 
a new plan for the distribution of war-vessels, 
which provides for the concentration of the 
battle-ships in two squadrons, one on the Atlantic 
coast, the other in Asiatic waters. The other 
squadrons will be composed hereafter wholly of 
cruisers and gunboats. They will include a 
cruiser division of the North Atlantic fleet, for 
service in the Caribbean; a cruiser division of 
the Asiatic fleet; a Pacific squadron; a South 
Atlantic squadron and a European squadron, 
This system resembles that adopted by the British 
Admiralty,and makes the several squadrons more 
homogeneous and therefore more effective. 


The receipts | 








Gest THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 





Sell home-grown seeds for Frank H. Battles, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. He is reliable and pays cash. See adv't. [Adv. 


eee Sendiine c NO 


ve conte ‘or 
ITHA 


ToyYs. 
Noriftanrtied Gxtalogues vs 








PS. 100 different genuine Labuan, 
« Borneo, China, Turkey, ete., 
with album, only 10e, 1000 fine mixed, 20c, 
1000 hinges, Be. 1 buy old d stamps and collee- 
tions. Agents wanted, 1908 List free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STAMPS S FREE 100 all diff., genuine. Send the 
« names of two collectors and 
ic. postage. 10 diff. anima! stamps, pan Giraffe, etc. 
ioe. Five 1901 Revenues, $1.00 to $5.00, only 15e. 1, 000 mixe 
foreign stamps, 19c. 50 blank ap roval s _——- Agents 
wanted. 50% com. Price-listsfree. , 0 


A DELIGHTFUL 


Christmas Present 


Novel. Interesting. Scientific. 
A flying machine for every one. A 
marvel of simplicity — Single , 
‘Tandem. An ny boy of girl can fy 
them and — be ge et 
one for Chri y mail to 
any a address Toe. 3 for 25c 
rite to-day. Agents wanted. 
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Arch Street, it, Ohio. 


“Minerva” Metal Doll Heads 


combine durability of mane with beau- 
ty of bisque and do not break ; delight all 
purchasers. Fit any a A1l’s body. Ask 
your dealer or send for catalogue to 


ALFRED VISCHER & CO., 


Novelty Dept., 11 Warren Street, New York. 











FLASTIC C STOCKINGS = teenie 
logue free: 








A SOLDIER’S FOE 
KNOCKED DOWN BY UNSUSPECTED ENEMY. 
Coffee so affects the brain and nerves that 


will I pay | you to write at once ° in our illustrated cata- proper nutrition is interfered with, and the final 


ey a 


ling is frequently nervous prostration. 





a STAMPS, 100, no two ong bayh genuine, 
ppourstine, Natal C .H.,Cuba, 

Costa Fico. Honduras, M 
ALBUM, for 10c, only. A splendid bargain. 

New list FREE. Agen wanted, 50% cominis- 

N sion. L. B. DOVE 


The Whole Thusteated. 





Thousands of interesting | another it is in the army. 


“During the Spanish-American War I went with 


exico. . and an | my troop to Chickamauga,” says Lieut. J. G. 
Talbott of Springfield, Ils. “If there is any one 
RK & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | place on earth where one drinks more coffee than 


It is a soldier’s ‘back- 


views in all cities and countries, for Stere- bone,’ and I can assure you that I drank my 


orl opticon exhibitions. Faying business for 


men with little on ital. Particulars ene share. 
= book health gave out, the chief cause being coffee, bad 
food, overexertion and heat. 





a M a’ rm 
McALLISTER. Mis. Optician, 49 Nassau st., N-¥. 


1 Print My Own Cards 


Circulars at my Press, @5. Larger 
size, #15. Money saver. Big  aitandinteay 
for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 
to factory. 

THE PRESS ©O., Meriden, Cona. 


FOREI x 
i00 eva Mes 2 conte. 
oy b apes ab and genuine. Only pe 
ot to eac e iapan ; In 
many 2 ay NE, New England 
Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield Street, Poston. 














After several months of hard drilling my 


“On the advice of the surgeon, I tendered my 


resignation, and with my heart full of regret and 
my nervous system shattered, I returned home. 
Almost the first thing the doctor whom I consulted 
advised me was to quit coffee. That was the first 
intimation I had that coffee had anything to do 
with my condition. 
shall I drink?” 


The next thing was, ‘What 


“My wife’s mother used your Postum Food 


Coffee and knew how to make it right, so I tried 


My nervous trouble 


it and grew very fond of it. 
$2. 00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS soon left; my old-time health came back, and that 


ve Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
We are largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and in Ware int ddress Dept. AG, 


















That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with 
an upper and lower crust 
of indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 
Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 

Raspberry, or Mint. 


Ask for your favorite flavor. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“To Succeed 
Educate Yourself ”’ 


—Andrew Carnegie. 





Main Building Armour Institute of Technology. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Offers Correspondence Courses in 


ENGINEERING. 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Stationary. 

Marine, Sanitary Engineering, Navigation, 
Architecture, Mechanical and yee raw- 
ing, Sheet Metal Work, Te: anufacturing. 
Also 40 Short Special ‘Engineering Courses. 


Instruction under Members of Faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


All students are under the instruction of the 


work, therefore, will receive 
full cred! t ‘towara resident work at Armour 
Institute moe _ student at any time continue 
— studies the 

‘OR EX XAMPLE: Parts 1-6 of the work on 
weakeete Drawing mastered under these 
-_ ices will be acceptedas entrance preparation 

at#ubject to the College of Engineering. 

a @ help in their studies, all students in full en- 

gincerie ap 4 are furnished a Technica ry 
ence ry (in ten eames) in addition to the 
-F. instruction books 

CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


—at— 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Mention Youth’s Companion. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















fall I gained so in flesh that the boys on returning 
after ‘muster out’ hardly knew me. 
D NOVELTY WORKS, Chieago, lil,,or Buffalo, ¥-¥- | coffee and using Postum did wonders for me.” 


Quitting 





at Your Home 
by our Automatic Transmitter for ®5 per 
momen. Particulars and testimonials mail- 

fr Aut. Tel. Co. ‘alparaiso, Ind. 


We Teach You Thorough 





$5. 00 TENNIS TABLES. 


Write for Catalogue to 


Carrom-Archarena Co., Dept. Y, Ludington, Mich. 
Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 


BE YOUR OWN PRINTER. 


It means an increase in your bank account. 
Guaranteed two-third saving in printing 
bills. No waiting on the printer—No type- 
setting for letter - heads, bill- heads, cards, 
tags, onrelone S. mg ke »y can work it. P. R. 
. has eight Model Presses. Full come = 
printing, free, with each ym 
send camp, for catalogue and te ~L A 
rete Wi orld’s Fair a ._ 
Street, 













40.000 sold. 
MODEL PRESS, Dept. H 








makes iocies sae, Splendid 
exereise. Great 5 Yo 





FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Send name for Catalogue Free. 
ug Look for the “Pointer” 

Trade-Mark. 


Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 

















Ss] AM owens and Treatment of Stammerng”’ 


es Free to any ad Enclose 6 cents to femiehs 
STAMMERING a, 42 Adelaide St., Betr t. Mich. 
BOYS’ OWN TOY MAKER. | 


Tells how to make Tove, 
eines, | Photo aatheres.| 













sesencopen, 





Lanterns, olan Harps. Secs, 
Kites, Balloons “Masks. W axons, 
Toy Houses. Bow and 
fo Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fahing 
Tackle, La and Bird T ps 
and m ny os eral x0 plait an 
noo a Thi eat eS, man Tote, 
make, jus. 8 . 
BATES & CO., Box 37. Boston, Mass. 


ENNEN’'S 332um 
| »TOILET 


























—_— 
will certainly interest you, 
and is free. It is a com- 
prehensive little volume, 
showing styles, COLOR 
effects and prices of our 
famous half hose for men, 
and misses’ stockings. 

This catalogue tells how 
to order these stockings 
by mail, if your dealer 
doesn’t keep them. 

SHAW STOCKING CO., 

3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 











POWDER 





A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of oe skin. 

“A little higher in price, per- 

haps, than worthless wehettates 

but a reason for it.” De htful 

shaving. Sold everyw here, or mailed on re- 

pod of 25ec. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
Sree. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 





THE BRIGHT BOY 


or Girl, any earnest, h tt person, can 
. make a nice thing s selling 


“taf REEEDS = 


ig are new crops, tested, the best, our 
ing. You invest nothing, your 

in cash. Buyers — your 

to year. One 


smong my customers.” 
timate business. Booklet, 
’ Plan,” explains and gives 
from others. Address H. 
FRANK H, BATTLES, 
Seed Grower, Rochester, N. ¥. 


MUSIC | AND FUN ! 
Talking Machine 


Plays and Sings eae Choice! 
Sousa’s Band, Popular Songs, Vocal Quar- 
tote, Cornet Solos, ohn me Ny Tone loud 
d true to nature. Everyone can afford 
New bargain prices. Oatalog and 


information free. 
LYON & HEALY, 13 Adams St., Chicago. 














Nothing better fora 
useful present than 
THE 


“Universal” 
Food Chopper. 


INDISPENSABLE IN THE 
KITCHEN. 

Sold at Best Hardware 

Stores. See that “ Uni- 

versal ’”’ is onthe machine 

= purchase. There are 
ferior imitations. 

Send for Cook-Book con igining 

description, FRE 
Landers, 
New Britain, 


& Clark, 








a 
é A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
; The New Companion 














Sewing } Machine. 





We offer Three Styles, also a choice of 


: either Quartered Oak or Black Walnut. 


Style 1.5 Drawers. . $19.00 
Style 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers, 21.75 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet. . 24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing 
Machine desired, FREIGHT PAID, at any 
freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight 
office west of these four states, we will deliver 
either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


MECEE CESE CECE E CECE CREE CECE CECE CECE EE CER EEE EEEE 





The New Companion Sewing Machine has 
proved very satisfactory, and is equal to ev ay 
thing that you claim for it. One of our neigh 
bors who paid $60 for a machine _— gia ? 
have traded it for ovrs, but we ve a 
thing ” and do not intend to let it go. - Chas. 
Hamet, Algonac, Mich. 


L 
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HY EARTHQUAKES CAN BE PREDICTED. 
Doctor Cancani, after a careful study of 
Italian earthquakes, finds that all such disturb- 
ances strong enough to damage buildings, even 
to a slight extent, are invariably preceded as 
well as followed by minor shocks. In other 
words, an earthquake is not an isolated phenom- 
enon, but is one of a series of disturbances. 
When the depth of the focus of disturbance is 
small the tremors last about ten days, when of 
moderate depth about three months, and when 
of great depth possibly several years. Professor 


Omori in Japan has arrived at similar conclu- | 


sions about minor shocks connected with strong 
earthquakes. fen! 


o OPEN PoLAR SEA.— Both Peary and 
Baldwin, who recently returned with their 
expeditions from the arctic regions, have re- 
marked to interviewers that, in their opinion, 
there is no open polar sea. It seems certain that 
the north pole of the earth is situated in the 
midst of an ocean, which, although not eternally 
frozen, is practically always covered with ice. 
Neither of these explorers thinks it an impossi- 
bility that the pole should be reached. Peary 
believes it can be reached on sledges by any 
adequately equipped expedition starting from 
winter quarters in 83° north latitude. 


IRELESS MESSAGES ON A RUNNING 
TRAIN.—On October 13th wireless tele- 
graphic signals were received on a special railroad- 
train running at the rate of 60 miles an hour 
between Toronto and Montreal. The messages 
were sent from a station at St. Dominique, and 
the train remained in communication with the 
station over a distance of eight or ten miles. 
The electric waves were transmitted by means 
of two vibrators, ten by twelve feet, connected 
with an induction coil giving an eight-inch spark, 
and were received on the train by an ordinary 
coherer. The collecting wires were run through 
the signal-cord guides inside the train, extending 
about one car-length on each side of the coherer. 


The signals were rendered audible by a relay | 


ringing bells in three cars. 


HE SEARCH FOR ANCIENT HORSES. — | 
During the last two. years agents of the | 
American Museum of Natural History have | 
been exploring the Western plains from Texas | 
to Montana for fossil horses, the expenses being | 
met from a fund provided by Mr. William C. | 


Whitney for researches in the evolution of the 
horse. The horse, in its origin, had several 
varying prototypes. The search has proved 
very successful, and the museum in New York 
already possesses many interesting specimens. 
This autumn the fossil remains of a smal herd 
of the species called the hipparion have been 
discovered in Nebraska, from which it is believed 
that a complete animal can be mounted. 


‘© HASTEN MECHANICAL PROGRESS. — 

Col. John Jacob Astor has given to the 
public all his patents, granted in the United 
States, England and France, on marine turbines, 
his object being to hasten, if possible, the 
development of the ideal turbine. In the Astor 
turbine both the outer ‘shell and the inner shaft 
are furnished with blades, and they are rotated 
by the steam in opposite directions. By this 
device the speed necessary to insure efficiency is 
reduced one-half, and the weight of the apparatus 
is equally diminished. For driving ships, Colonel 
Astor thinks, such turbines will prove superior 
totwin screws. The invention is also applicable 
in central station work for generating electricity, 
and in gas-engines. 


VANISHING PEOPLE.— Mr. Peary says 
that the tribe of Eskimos living on the 
shore of Whale Sound in Greenland are the 
most northerly people in the world. Their 
isolation has differentiated them from all other 
races. They do not exceed 200 in number, and 
are being destroyed by an unknown disease 
which appears to be a slow malignant fever. 
Lieutenant Peary became personally known to 
every man, woman and child belonging to this 
remote and perishing community of human 
beings. a 
T= EXPRESS-TRAIN OF THE FUTURE.— 
On the experimental railroad built by the 
German government between Berlin and Zossen 
a new type of express-train is to be tested next 
year. The specifications require that the train 
shall maintain a speed of 74% miles an hour for 
three consecutive hours. In order to diminish 
the air resistance as much as possible, the entire 
train, including the locomotive, will be enclosed 
in a shell of sheet steel, jointed so as to secure 
flexibility in rounding curves, uniform in size 
from end to end, and presenting no projections to 
catch the air. The front of the engine will be 
wedge-shaped, and the wheels will all be of the 


disk instead of the spoked pattern, and will be | 


enclosed, as far as possible, by the protecting 
sheath. Steam is to be the motive power, the 
previous experiments having shown that electric 
motors at high speeds unduly strain the track. 
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CHRIS” GIFT 


‘ PORTABLE 


TABLE $15 TO $45 
For HOME PLAYING 
IN ANY ROOM 


Sizes, 5, 6, 64, and 7 Feet 
Weight, 30 to 70 Pounds 
For Balletto, Golf, 
Tenpins, Etc.—2! Games 
This table is accurate in 
every detail, and admits of 
fine playing by experts. 








The Folding Stand 
is EASILY and 
quickly adjurted. 


Recently improved. Place on dining or 
library table, or on our folding stand; 
set away in closet or behind door, Rich 
mahogany frame; bed of patent lami- 
nated wood, with steel girders; the only 
bed that will remain perfectly level un- 
der all conditions; green broadcloth 
cover, best rubber and steel cushions, 
regular pockets with pocket covers, 16 
finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements, 
gratis. 

Sent on Trial. 


Makes 
Home 
Interesting. 





Parents, if you would have your 
young people at home evenings pro- 
vide them with a “‘ Balletto’’ Game 
Table with its 21 delightful games. 
You'll enjoy it, too. Christmas 
affords a fitting opportunity for such 
a purchase. 


Write for Booklet and Colored Plates, 
Sree; also name of your local dealer. 


The E. T. BURROWES CO., 


Portland, Maine, and New York. 








| every Watch, the ca: 
|movement complete—The diminutive Ladies’ 














| designs and estimates gladly 
| furnished. 





Train a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old 


he will not depart from it. 


Make your child a present) 
of a PROPHYLACTIC 
Tootu Brusu. 


Always acid ina yellow box. 
size, 25c. ildren’s (two sizes), 25c. 
“Tooth Truth.” mailed free. 
Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 


LEARN tetccnteny’. *. 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive, fitting young men and women for good 


Send for book, 





paying positions in offices, stores, banks, railroad offices, | 


ete. Anyone can learn it in a few weeks. We find posi- 
tions free of charge. Write today for full particulars, 


Address MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
170 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND 





WATCHES \\ 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and 
Ror of production — Our guarantee covers 


for we make the case and the 


Watches, with artistic enamel designs, to the 
larger W ‘atches for men or boys—C asings of gold- 
filled, silver, gun-metal or nickel—Our booklets 
| give full description and the price stated that 
every leading Jeweler sells them for. 


The New England Watch Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, Chicago, Zreneions, 
37 & 39 MaidenLane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. ote Bldg. 





Better than knife or 


scissors. Trims nails 
nice, even, oval shape, any 
desired le h. Best for remov- 
ing han Is. Convenient to 
carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 


Comp! 
Sold a Boerywhere. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 
THE H. 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 











Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 


Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popa- 
lar T hroughout the Civilized 

World. Two Millions Sold. 
7 your dealer hasn't it send us 

snail order 
PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
$ Pistol, Target 
and 3 Arrows 
post-paid. 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 
a kel-Plated FiBe 
isagem. Rifle, r-§$ 
get and 3 ahewe 
post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Atalidealers. Adult | 



























“IT MAKES 


MUSICIANS 
_OF US ALL” 


‘SIMPLEX 


PIANO PLAYER 


How is it with your piano—is it us sed ? 
Does it gladden your he me, wd oes it | 
stand there idle with its melodies all locked | 
within, inaccessible to you bec..use you can 
not spend money and time learning to play? 
The “Simplex’” changes all this. You be 
come at once a musician, able to render all | 








classes of music with the touch of the artist, | 
the feeling of the c 
of the master. 


“IT MAKES MUSICIANS OF US ALL.” 


ymposer, the accuracy 
As some one has said 


If you are somewhat musical you will 
appreciate the “‘Simplex”’ the more, for only 
those who have tried to master the technique 
of the piano can fully realize the work of 
this wonderful instrument. See (in our cata.) 
what Calve, Eames,Sembrich, De Reske, | 
Mascagni and others say of the ‘Simplex.” 


Our libraries of * *Simplex” music (from 
which you draw 12 pieces at atime) give you 
the use of over 300 pieces a year. 
AGENCIES IN A 


LL 
PRINCIPAL CiTIES, Price $250. 
Send for lllus. Catalogue, telling all about it. 


THEO. P. BROWN, b- May St., 
Worcester, Mass. 














Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miudleman’s profit—the 
| goods come straight from factory to wearer. 








Either of the two styies shown, in any two colors of 


enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 

in Sterling Silver #2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 
Write for illustrated catalogue ——— 

showing hundreds of designs free. 
All work guaranteed, special 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 






















Take our AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 
Treats of soils, tillage, drainage, fertilizers, 
crop Ttafion oe ‘ fe "4 ding rving, poultry, 
ete. Under of Ma 
Agricultural ¢ roliew 2. liorten ture, Prof. 
Cornell University. Agricultural Bacteriology, 
Prof. , of Wesleyan University. Tuition 
* Text-books free to our students. 
Write Dept. A. 
Mass. 


nominal. 
Catalogue and par ticular: 8 Free. 
Home C School, 




















JAVIDSON 


SYRINGE 


Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. ‘The force of flow 





For Parlor and Table Tennis 
Burrowes Folding Tennis Table is Best. 
Send for price-list. 





Also manufacturers Burrowes Rustless 
Insect Screens, made to order. 





is regulated by pressure on bulb. 


Sold by first-class druggists or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 








We Make a Specialty of | 


SAFETY 
AUTOMATI 
HAMMERLESS 


is distinguished for its Safety devices 
Accidental Discharge 





Revolver 
5.50 


Impossible 


SY yourvealer or sent to any addr 
cash ws th rder 


(CATALOGUES 


Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK. 














Holiday 


Games 


FREE 


In each pound package of 





Lion Goffee 


from now until Christmas will 
be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—so different 
kinds. 
Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 


at Your Grocers. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

hould be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 

an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tc 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ULCERS OF THE LEG. 


SURPRISINGLY large number 
of persons suffer from “sores” 
of one sort or another along the 
course of the shin-bone or ankles 
—sores which persistently refuse 
to heal. 

These persons are often, al- 
though not always, in a very fair state of health 
otherwise, and the fact that a scratch or the bite 
of a mosquito may have had such a sequel not 
infrequently affects them with surprise, if not 
with alarm. 

It is true that diseases of the bloéd, the liver 
and other organs are sometimes responsible for 
uleers on the extremities, but when that is the 
case other evidence of the existence of such 
diseases is seldom wanting. 

Ulcers are most common on the leg because 
the return circulation is here most impeded by 
gravity. The return flow of blood from the feet is 
accomplished by the force of the blood driven by 
the heart, in this case, downward. Muscular 
activity aids the return flow of blood, and hence 
should be recommended to sufferers from this 
disorder. An active circulation is essential to the 
rapid healing of any wound or sore, since it is 
only by this means that the waste matters are 
carried away faster than they accumulate, and 
rebuilding material supplied to repair the diseased 
tissues. 

In stout or elderly persons, by whom active 
exercise is not so easily accomplished, the circu- 
lation may be promoted by the use of an elastic 
stocking or bandage. Either of these devices 
increases the local activity of the circulation by 
the support which it affords the return vessels, 
which are thus compressed to smaller caliber. 
But the elastic stocking or the bandage should be 
only tight enough to effect the purpose for which 
it is designed, and not so tight as to interfere with 
the outbound circulation. Such an effect would 
be evinced by a bluish or dusky tint of the skin of 
the foot. 

Bandaging should be begun below the ankle so 


* as to encircle both this and the instep. An elastic 


stocking should likewise be made long enough to 
include these. 

Ulcers of the leg are properly treated by appli- 
cations of healing ointments or other medicaments, 
such as would be suitable were they situated 
elsewhere; but, from the nature of their location, 
support to the blood-vessels from the toe to the 
knee is also demanded, and stimulation of the cir- 
culation of the part is invariably required. 


*® © 


WEATHER LORE. 


here is an old saying that if the first Sunday of 

a month is rainy, every Sunday in that month 
will also be rainy. The same rule, in popular 
estimation, should apply to other days of the week, 
and without regard to their place in the month. 
This is merely a convenient way of saying that the 
weather tends to repeat itself about once in seven 
days. The conditions prevailing on Sunday are 
more closely observed and better remembered 
because of the break which Sunday makes in the 
regular pursuits of the week. 

This notion, like many of those which have 
become incorporated in the approved weather 
maxims of the people, finds considerable scientific 
support. A barometric depression requires a 
rather well-defined period in which to pass over 
this country from one coast to the other. The 
average is from three te four days, varying some- 
what with the season of the year and with other 
conditions. Two of these weather tides—and the 
second is apt to reverse the first—would take 
about one week. Thus areas of high or of low 
temperature would be likely to succeed each other 
in most places by about that interval. 

While this is a rough calculation and one 
which, if put to the test, would encounter many 
exceptions, weather bureau experts say that, 
with a vigorous storm to-day, there is slightly 
more likelihood of another in just a week than of | 
another in either six or eight days. The margin 
of increased likelihood, although small, is on that 
side, 

This is all that the popular saying implies. 
Were the rule to work .out rigidly, the Mondays | 
of the year would be all on the same pattern, | 
while the Tuesdays would average up to another | 
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standard. Nothing of this kind is to be expected. 
Exceptions to the seven-day rotation occur often 
enough to keep the mind of man from guessing too 
readily the great secrets which nature hides in the 
wind and the storm-clouds. 


* ¢ 


AS THE CHINESE SEE US. 


t is good for us to remember that we of the 
Western races, who call ourselves civilized, 
and sometimes force our civilization on the East, 
are regarded by some Eastern nations as barba- 
rians. Mr. W. A. Pickering writes in his book, 
“Pioneering in Formosa,” an account of a visit to 
a Chinese gentleman. Although Mr. Pickering 
tells of their conversation from his own point of 
view, one can also see the point of view of the 
Chinaman. 


What perplexed him most about Europeans, or 
“barbarians,” as he quite innocently called us, 
was our amazing energy. Why should we trouble 
ourselves so much, and take so much pains about 
anything on earth? To the phlegmatic literary 
Chinaman this was incomprehensible. Was any- 
thing worth such fuss and bother? We had at 

eat risk and difficulty made an expedition into 
the interior to see the aboriginal tribes. What 
was the oy of going to see savages? 

I unfolded the mysteries of steam as a propeller. 
I told them of our a They seemed not 
to be impressed. Some of them had seen and 
travelled on a steamer. Yes, but that was not 
much; to invent these material things, was that 
worthy of a man’s intellect? Such novelties were 
merely mechanical. 

told them somewhat of the stars, of our 
scientific conclusions. This appealed more to 
them. Then I quoted to them passages from 
their own sacred classics. They approved of me. 

Later, as I lay wakeful on my bed, I heard 
through the thin paper partitions, my host an 
cronies considering their strange visitors. 

“Strange creatures, these barbarians!” 

“Aye, indeed they are.” 

“That Pi-ki-ling i tering), he’s a spange 
barbarian. Where did he learn to speak the 
language of men [Chinese] ?”’ 

“He’s clever for a barbarian. He’s almost a 
man.” 

“He has not the eyes of aman. They are round, 
like the rest of the animals not turned up at the 
corners, a8 we men have them.” 

“Well, he is a clever barbarian.” And the 
discussion ended. 


* © 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


t is a rule, to which good lawyers usually 

adhere, never to tell more than one knows. A 

newspaper tells a funny story of a lawyer who 
carried the rule to the extreme. 


One of the agents in a Midland Revision Court 
in England objected to a person whose name was 
on the register, on the ground that he was dead. 
The revising barrister declined to accept the 
assurance, however, and demanded conclusive 
testimony on the point. 

The agent of the other side rose and ve 
corroborative evidence as to the decease of the 
gentleman in question. 

“But, sir, how do you know the man’s dead?” 
demanded the barrister. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I don’t know. 
difficult to prove.” 

“As I suspected,” returned the barrister. 
don’t know whether he’s dead or not.’’ 

The barrister glanced triumphantly round the 
court, but his expression geen = A underwent a 
change as the witness coolly continued: 

“I was saying, sir, that I don’t know whether he 
is dead or not, but I do know this: they buried 
him about a month ago on suspicion.” 


It’s very 


“You 
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HE LOOKED THE PART. 


_ apologies for a blunder are worse than the 
offense itself. Not long ago, says Brooklyn 
Life, a philanthropie lady visited a Canadian 
almshouse and displayed great interest in the 
inmates. One old man particularly gained her 
compassion. 

“How long have you been here, my man?” she 
inquired. 

“Twelve years,” was the answer. 

“ nd they treat you well?” 

“ fes.”’ 

“Do they feed you well?” 

“Yes,” 


After otipeoting. a few more sympathetic, home | 


questions to the old man the lady passed on. She 
noticed a broad and steadily broadening smile on 
the face of her attendant, and on asking the cause, 
was horrified to learn that the old man was none 
other than Doctor ——, the superintendent. 

She hurried back to apologize. “I am so very, 
very sorry, Doctor ——!” 
notably increased. 
appearances again.’ 
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CONVINCED HIM. 


r. Pinchpenny stepped aboard the car at 4th 

Street, and paid his fare, but the conductor, 

who was very busy, forgot that he had received 

the nickel, and at Seventh Street held out his 
hand. 


“Fare,” he said. 

“IT paid you half a mile back,” protested Mr. 
Pinchpenny. 

“I think not,” rejoined the conductor. 

“T say I did.” 

wai ~ you didn’t.” 

Mr. Pinchpenny hesitated a moment, and then 
said, with the air of an injured citizen: 

“Don’t you ree’lect a man thet got on about five 
minutes ago and held on to his nickel as if he 
didn’t want to give it up, and you almost had to 
a A out of his hand?” 

a 

“Well, that was me.” 


“I remember you now,” said the conductor, 
passing on with a grin. 


® © 


COULD BELIEVE SOME OF THEM. 


K amusing story is told of a New England min- 
ister who often speaks in behalf of a certain 
charity in which he is greatly interested. He has 
a fine voice and a graphic way of telling incidents 
both humorous and pathetic, so that his hearers 
are often “moved to laughter or to tears.” 

At the close of one meeting, at which he had 
spoken with great effect, and a large gain for the 
charity had been the direct result, a little old lady 
approached the minister. 

“Oh,” she said, earnestly, “I’ve been so inter- 
ested in hearing about those poor, dear children! 
And I suppose a great many of thosé stories you 
told are really true, aren’t they?” 


!” Here her sincerity | 
= will never be governed by | 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Sap Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


ASTHMA Siri tree. Dic Waves, Buffalo, NY. 














LOOK AT THE LABEL! 





40 Hi Awards in and America. 


The FINEST COCOA in the World. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER @& CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 














It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift. 


BAILEYS 


Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
ts Bottle. 


A “Doll's Bottle” given 
with every mail order. 









Soft asa pillow. Every 
inch of its surface_re- 
lieves and soothes. Lar- 
gest in heating surface’ 
and comforting power. 
For Earache, Toothache 
or Neuralgia steam by 
placing moist cloth in 
the hollow disk. 
Unequaled for the Sick. 
A perfect foot-warmer 
when the ends are but- 
toned together. Don’t 
run any risk. It will be 
wanted quick some time. 
5-in. diam.(face size), $1.00 
), 1.25 








Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 

C. J. BAILEY @ CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 

LEEMING, MILEs & Co., Agts., Montreal. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks. 


E are offering splendid 
Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks, made to order 

of bran-new materials, suit- 
able for Winter or early 
Spring, at one-third less than 
regular prices. Nearly all of 
our styles share in this Sale. It 
will last but afew weeks, so take 
advantage without delay. 

Note t reductions; 


Attractive Suits, former 













in Skirts, 
ice $5, reduced 
$3.34. 


to 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. 


Handsome Costumes 
of ——saplh y - 


7, re- 
duced to $11.34. 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67, 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats, reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day, Travelling and Walking Skirts, 
indispensable wet weather; former 
price $6, reduced to $4, 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Reduced prices on atng-Day Suits, 
Travelling Suits, Ragians, Etc. 
We are also closing out a few Sample Gar- 
ments at one-half of regular prices. 
Write at once for Catalogue, Samples and Bar- 
3; sent free on application. If you are 
not pleased with any garment purchased from 
us return it promptly, and your money will be 
‘funded. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
































ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION. 





:* 
ateaty,, money refunded Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. better than _you can 
buy elsewhere. My superior location on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor are 
the cheapest and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20, 
quality considered. Freight paid east of Miss. River 
and north of the Tennessee. (Equalized beyond.) 
Send for free catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 














The Parker “Lucky Curve” pe" 


Not merely a GOOD pen, but absolutely the BEST pen in the world. 
Do you want to extend to some dear friend a generous courtesy for a Christmas present? 
The PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN makes a most pleasing present for young or old. 





More moderate- priced 
Pens at $1.50 ind $2.00. 


Palmer Pen, the best 
dollar pen made, $1.00. 


Parker Pens are made on honor. ACCIDENT POLICY Issued with each fountain and KEPT IN REPAIR FREE ONE-YEAR. 


Your dealer can supply you. If he will not, do not accept a “ just as good ” counterfeit which dues not 


) 


have the “Lucky Curve,” in which case order direct. 
Ask for catalogue. 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


FREE A Six-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper-Cutter sent on receipt of stamps for Postage to any 
intending purchaser of a Fountain Pen answering this advertisement. 
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THE END OF THE MONKEYS. | 


Cape as a midshipman, a naval officer should 

be a strategist, and a messmate of his | 
assures the Baltimore News that in this respect | 
Rear-Admiral Schley made a very good begin- | 
ning. This was after Midshipman Schley’s | 
vessel had made a cruise to the tropics, in the | 
course of which the officers, having captured two | 
small ring-tailed monkeys, took them aboard ship | 
as mascots. 

When the mascots had acquired their “sea 
legs” and a working knowledge of the ship, they 
set about to make the lives of the officers and | 
men as miserable as they could, and, being | 
monkeys, they succeeded very well. Daily their 
victims would be incensed to find that the 
simians had paid them a most unappreciated 
visit, and had either hidden or thrown overboard 
some of their belongings. 

At length the officers determined that they 
would stand it no longer. A council of war was 
held, during which the monkeys threw several 
things to Davy Jones, and ways and means of 
ridding the ship of the little pests were discussed. 
Although the meeting was a unit that the 
monkeys should be disposed of, none of the 
gentlemen wanted to be constituted executioner, 
and the council was adjourned without arriving 
at a decision. 

When Midshipman Schley went on deck the 
next morning, after having been visited by the 
monkeys during the preceding night, his eye fell 
upon a bucket of grease. Somehow he associated 
— with the monkeys. He pondered a 
while. 

Luring the monkeys to him with food, he 
greased their tails. The monkeys seemed to 
enjoy it. When they were released they went 
to capering about the deck and chasing each other 
through the rigging, as their custom was. 

Finally they got out on a spar to have more 
room for their gymnastics. That was their 
undoing. For as they ———— their tails round 
the spar and swung free of the ropes, the greased 
tails slipped, and both beasts went overboard. 


WHAT WAS IN A NAME. 


— take anybody from the State of Maine 

and there’s something about ’em that’s 
different from others,’’ said the Maine man, con- 
fidentially, to a fellow traveller from Connecticut. 
“You can’t explain it, but it’s there. 


“T can tell ’em far as I can see ’em,”’ he con- 
tinued, as his companion seemed disposed to 
listen. “I never made a mistake but once, and 
that was perfectly natural, as I’m sure you'll 
say. ’T'was about a woman, and you know 
they’re kind of uncertain, even when they hail 
from Maine. 

“Tt met her at my cousin’s house in Denver, 
and the minute I clapped eyes on her I said to 
myself, ‘Maine!’ But when we came to talk I 
found she was born well over the New Hamp- 
shire line, and so were her parents and grand- 
parents, and as far back as she knew. 

“<*Well, it beats everything!’ I said. ‘There’s 
something about you that made Maine come 
right into my mind. Maybe some way-back 
ancestor came from there;’ but she shook her 
head. ‘Well, [’m bound [’ll hunt it up,’ I said. 
‘You say your family name— your mother’s 
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on one of his college 
vacations, was asked by 
his father to help him 
mow. After several vain at- 
tempts, he told his father that 
the scythe did not hang right. 

“Well, hang it to suit your- 
self,’ said the senior Mr. Web- 
ster. Daniel hung it on a tree 
and, with great composure, said: 
“It hangs very well now, father. 
I am perfectly satisfied.” 

Many persons make unsuc- 
cessful attempts to like ordi- 
nary coffee. But after one 
trial of 








“SgAL BRAND”’ | 
In 1-lb. and 2-lb. Tia 
Cans (air tight). 
Other high des in 


ment bags (moisture 
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they are well suit- 
richly colored parch- |ed, and perfectly 











will be complete if you abandon pies, puddings and other indigestibles 


YOUR CHRISTMAS JOY 


for dinner, and finish up with 


Chalmers’ Gelatine, 


the purest, most palatable and nutritious dessert you have ever tasted. 
Leading cooking authorities indorse it. 
The standard for thirty years. 

Valuable booklet, ‘‘Gelatine Dainties,”’ sent free on request. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, «= = = 


than any other. 


Goes further and costs less 
At all Grocers. 


Williamsville, New York. 

















—was Jameson. Would you oblige me with 
your first name, ma’am ?’ 

“And then her eyes twinkled, and said sh 
‘That’s probably the whole trouble; my first | 
name is Augusta.’ ” | 


JEALOUS DOGS. 


hoever has studied dogs realizes that they 

may suffer keenly from the pangs of 
jealousy. How many times we call out this trait 
in some degree when our dog is dainty or refuses 
his food! ‘Come, kitty, kitty!’ we call, and 
doggie hastens his meal rather than have his 
sometime enemy feed at his expense. Dog- 
trainers frequently rely on a dog’s jealousy to 
promote his education. Among anecdotes of 
this nature told in the New York Sui is this | 
experience of a trainer : 


I taught the cocker spaniel once a whole 
repertoire of tricks, he said, merely by making 
him imitate another cocker. When it came 
dinnertime I would take them both into a quiet 
room and make the educated spaniel do a trick 
for every mouthful of food he got. To the 
ignorant one I never gave a crumb. 

It was an incredibly short time before he was 
making desperate efforts to sit up, beg and roll 
over. [ encouraged him, of course, but I never 
gave him private instructions or helped him 
with my hands in any way, and in a few months 
he knew as much as the other fellow. Some of 
my best trick —_ have been wonderfully stimu- 
lated in their education by being made jealous 
of another dog’s antics. 








lf You Contemplate at Any Time 
going to Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington or California, family parties are organized 
each week with experienced Conductors and 
Personally Conducted at low rates. Excellent 
train service. Write or call for full particulars. 
T. P. Vaille, 368 Washington Street, Boston. 








CORNS GO casily and painlessly when 


. CORN PLASTERS 
are applied. Guaranteed absolutely ; money 
returned if it fails. 25c. at your shoe dealer's or 
by mail. Send address for free sa mples. 


THE A. PF. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 























25 cts. to $5.00. 


The first a ‘‘Little Gem”’ 
Holly Decorated Box. 


The latter a Beautiful 
Dressing Case Box. 


Boston 
Chocolates. 


MADE BY 


Wirth Zaktev 


545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 














HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 
GLOVE BOXES, 
HOLLY BOXES, 
VIOLET BOXES, 
HEART, OCTAGON 
and Other Odd Shape Boxes. 
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+ of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins 
it. CRINE, Furrier, 5 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SIMPLE REMEDY FOR CATARRH. 


Just Breathe Hyomei Four Times a 
Day and be Cured. 

If a few years ago some one had said 
you can cure catarrh by breathing air 
charged with a healing balsam, the idea 
would have been ridiculed, and it re 
mained for R. T. Booth, that eminent 
investigator, to discover in Hyomei this 
pleasant and definite method of cure. 

Hyomei has performed the most mirac- 
ulous cures of catarrh, and is to-day 
recognized by leading physicians as the 
only remedy for catarrh that can be relied 
upon to do just what it claims. 

The complete outfit of Hyomei costs but 
$1.00, and consists of an inhaler, a medi- 
cine-dropper and a bottle of Hyomei. 

Breathe Hyomei through the inhaler 





| for a few minutes four times a day and it 


will cure the worst case of catarrh. It 
soothes and heals the mucous membrane 
of the air-passages, prevents irritation, 
and effects a complete and lasting cure. 
The treasurer of the American Life 
Insurance Co., J. S. Nugent, of New York 
City, writes: ‘“‘Hyomei has completely 
cured my daughter of catarrh, from 
which she has been a sufferer for years.’’ 
In every city there are scores of well- 
known people who say they have been 
cured of catarrh by Hyomei. If it does 
not cure you, your druggist will return 
the money you paid for Hyomei. This 
is the strongest evidence that can be 
offered as to its power to cure. 
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Can be saved by using 


Storm Windows. | 


We have a large stock. 
Shipments made to all parts of New England. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE € CO., 


2 Sudbury St., Boston, 


DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 




















) Back of that ¢ 
delicious dinner 


STANDS THAT OLD STANDBY 


OF GOOD COOKS, 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning, 


No guesswork about the turkey dressing, 
for Bell has effectively combined the gran 
ulated leaves of sweet herbs and choice 
selected spices into one composite season- 
ing, delicate and delicious, snappy and 
pungent, appetizing and pleasing to the 
most fastidious taste 

Your grocer can supply you. If not, send 
six 2-c, stamps for a can containing enough 
to flavor the dressing of 100 Ibs. of poultry. 

THE WM. G. BELL CO., 
48-52 Commercial St., 
Boston, Mass. 











A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county 
map, 488x234 inches is 
mounted on rollers, ready 


tohang onthe wall. Itis printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date, and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acqnisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post 
age to pay for packing and transportation 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cc. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago 
92 














Burdett 
College 





Business — Shorthand 


Admits new pupils daily. Prospectus Free. 








BURDETT COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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In making the Christmas pudding this 
year, try using 


Toasted Butter 
Crackers. 








The improved flavor and light- 
ness of the pudding will 
prove to you their superior- 
ity over ordinary crackers 

for any purpose. 


At all Grocers 
25 Cents 


per box of 100. 
(Four for one cent.) 



































It is the Largest Box of Crackers in Your 
Grocer’s Store. 


CARTWRIGHT - BORDEN CO., Worcester, Mass. 















Are Your TIME, FUEL, PATIENCE Worth Saving? 


=| MINUTE 
aes — 


Makes the Most 
and the Best. 













"MINUTE 
. GELATINEZ 
is “Always Ready! ”’ 
Put up in four envelopes, each mak- - 


ing a PINT OF JELLY —always 
“*just so good.”’ 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO, 


ORANGE, MASS 











NO SOAKING. NO MEASURING. 


At your grocer’s; or Send 15 Cents for Full-sized Two- 
Quart Package and our new ‘‘Minute Man” Recipe 
Book. This also tells all about our Minute Tapioca 
and Minute Malted Cereal Coffee. Address, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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CRYSTAL | 
BLUE } 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are ; 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLes. 
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The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts 
longer, never burns red—does not stain the 


hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM-“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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) “their name is legion’’—change chemically after having 
) been made a short time, and lose nearly all their flavoring 


’ poisonous,—and it’s no uncommon thing to hear of whole 
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REDEAIS SO 


Enduring Extracts. 


Many kinds of flavoring extracts—the impure kinds, and 


properties, and thus become useless for flavoring purposes. 
Worse than this, they become positively injurious,— 


families — whole parties—being made ill by the flavoring 
in the ice-cream or dessert. 
Your only safety is in using the old reliable 


BAKER’S 


Extracts. 


They never change. They are made pure and they 
Stay pure, and never lose their flavor. This is why we call 
them “ Enduring Extracts."” Hot weather or cold, it’s all the 
same with Baker’s.: Whatever you are flavoring,—ices, 
cakes, ice-cream, custards, puddings, sauces,—use Baker’s 
and avoid illness. 

Always in full measure bottles; no paneled sides. Sold 
by most all grocers. If your grocer hasn't them he can get 
them. Tell him they are made by the 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., ont’ Poe —. Maine: 


Vverrrerrrer 














You Eata Sideboard 


Every Year in Profits! ys 


Order our standard Goods: Soaps, Teas, Coffees, etc. (58 kinds of 
roceries to select from) and = et the profits between our Fac- 
ory and your Family in an elegant Premium, such as this handsome 

Sideboard or a Combination Desk and Bookcase, 

China Cabinets, Parlor Suits, Writing Desks, etc. 


Write for Our Booklet of 
Handsome Premiums, 


Couches, Silverware, Dinner Sets, Watches, Jewelry, Etc. 
You may order an assortment of our excellent Goods and select 
any one of the Premiums, and we will send the Premium AT 
ONCE WITH THE GOODS. We pay freight on all cash orders. 


Keep what you want and 
sell the rest. 


powers | housewives and bright boys and girls everywhere are 
furnishing their homes elegantly with our beautiful Premiums, ‘ 
by earning them in selling our Soaps and other household neces- 
sities to friends and neighbors. 


We will pay you well for your spare time. 
To find out just how to take advantage of this great opportunity, 













Address Cohen Soap Co., mn~e* Boston, Mass. 











Given Away. 


We are now offering the well-known 


“DéM’ 


Athletic. Goods, FREE 
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Striking 
, Bags. 
Boxing for <, from Various leathers — 
Gloves. coupons * cans goat, box calf, horse- 
Made from importec hide, etc. Best gum 
leather. Welted séanis. saved 7 
Padded wrists, laced. c of — bladders. 
Filled with best sree ope and screw-eye 
curled hair. —_ tanvine coms | with each Bag. 




















Union Club Coffee. 


NO BETTER COFFEE GROWS. TRY IT TO-DAY. SAVE THE COUPONS. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST OF OVER 100 ARTICLES. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. 











Pound cans 30 cents 
Half pound cans 15 cents 


Quality, wholesomeness, 
ond price explom Its 
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See 


THE YOUTH'’S 


COPYRIGHT GY THE PARKINSON CO., N. Y. 


Christmas ADorning 


is certainly the time when childhood joys find their fondest 
realization. When the house rings with the happy shouts 
of children at early dawn one may be sure that there 
is the abode of healthy, robust childhood. But there are 
children in whom even Christmas joys awaken but a 
faint response. They are languid, delicate, and lack the 
flush and vigor that belong to childhood. : 

For such children Scott’s Emulsion is intended. It 
promptly returns sickly, backward children to rosy health. 
It is a nourishing, flesh-creating food that keeps the scale 
of child health evenly balanced. Scott’s Emulsion makes 
children happy because it makes them well. 

We'll send a sample free upon request. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DECEMBER 18, 1902, 





served in many 
tempting forms 





People of refinement who take pride in their 
personal appearance appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and stimulating the 
pores, puts the skin in vigorous condition— smooth, firm, 
white. The only soap scientifically adapted to the com- 
plexion. 25 cents everywhere. 


* Our booklet, trial size pack- you W-WOODBypys 
Special Offer. age of Soap and Pacial oe a 
Cream sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or for 10 cts. ‘a 
the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Bs , 
Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. O, am 14 

The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Agts., Cincinnati, O. 
6 








AT HOME IN EVERY HOUSE 


Swift’s Premium Calendar 


for 1903 radiates beauty in whatever room it is 
placed. Itis from the original by Asti, the noted 
French painter of beautiful women. It will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address for roc in stamp 

or money, or 10 Wool Soap wrappers, or 1 metal 
cap from jar Swift's Beef Extract. Send order to 
Swift & Company, Department 78, Stock Yards 
Station, Chicago. 





Swift’s Premium Calendar is in keeping with 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


—which lead all other fancy 
smoked meats in cure, flavor, 


and appetizing appearance. 


Silver Leaf Lard raises all 


cooking standards. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul Ft.Worth 














